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Good Telephone Service 


and Good Telephone 


Earnings Go Hand in Hand 


There is no way to have one without the other 


"Ie function of the Bell 
System is to serve you and 
serve you well. 


It works two ways. 


We must serve well to pros- 
per. And just as surely we must 
prosper to serve you well. 


Progress does not just hap- 
pen. It has to be encouraged 
and made worth while. And it 
costs money; in the telephone 
business a whole lot of money. 


Sheer prudence would bring 
a hesitancy to go full steam 
ahead if there are too many 
restrictions on profits. Or if 
the rewards of efficiency, good 
research, good management 
and downright hard work are 
sliced away as soon as earned. 


In the telephone business 
there is special need for a sus- 
tained level of adequate profits. 
For the telephone business, 
more than almost any other, is 
a long-term business. Always 
we must keep building ahead 
to meet the needs of tomorrow. 


NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for 
telephone users will come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories inven- 
tion of the Transistor, a major scien- 
tific breakthrough. This mighty mite 
of electronics, which can amplify 
electric signals up to 100,000 times, 
will play 2 big part in push-button 
telephony, for example. The Tran- 
sistor has been made possible by 
basic physical research that can 
only be undertaken by a progressive 
business with good earnings over 
the long pull. 


These needs are growing 
every day. Just the gain in pop- 
ulation alone gives some idea 
of their size. 


By 1970—just ten years 
away—there will be 40,000,000 
more people in the United 


States. More and more com- 
munication services will be re- 
quired by people, industry and 
defense. 


So when we emphasize the 
need for satisfactory earnings 
on a continuing basis, it is for 
a very practical and useful pur- 
pose. It helps us, of course 
But in a very real sense it helps 
you. 


Only with adequate profits 
can we run the business most 
efficiently and take advantage 
of long-range economies. 


Only with adequate profits 
can we finance and put in op- 
eration the latest advances in 
telephone science. 


All this not only improves 
the service but helps to hold 
down the cost of providing it. — 


The result over the long run 
is bound to be better service 
for you at a lower price than 
you would otherwise have to 


pay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B> 
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The Interdepartmental Approach 
to Religious Studies 


An Account of the Program at Washington University 


By Huston SmitH 


AT liberal education cannot rightfully claim its name if it omits 
the study of religion is a point of view which has become almost 
universally reaccepted in the United States. Reaccepted, because 
through most of our history no one would have doubted the truth of 
such a conviction. In the last hundred years, however, two develop- 
ments have worked to withdraw religion from the liberal curriculum in 
other than church-related colleges. One was the vast flow of students 
away from denominational colleges to state and private universities, 
creating interfaith student bodies in which religion was too hot to handle. 
The other was the rise of secularism and a correlative decline in the 
importance attached to religion. The result was the well-known rift, 
which reached its maximum in the first quarter of the present century. 
Obviously this rift remains—only a fully integrated culture could heal 
it completely. But educators responsible for curriculum-planning now 
almost universally concede the need to throw some bridges over the 
chasm. The concession has been eased by an abatement of the forces 
that caused the breach in the first place: although secularism is still 
dominant, it is less dogmatic; and church denominations, much as they 
still differ among themselves, have concluded that they would rather 
have religion taught in some relatively objective way than ignored com- 
pletely. The strongest force returning religion to the curriculum, how- 
ever, has been the pull of the vacuum created by its removal. Given 
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the place that religious ideas and movements have occupied in human 
history, a center of learning that ignores them fails patently to transmit 
a sizable share of man’s experience.!. There is, moreover, a growing 
suspicion that the moral standards and drives which our age badly needs 
are intimately related to precisely the dimension of human experience 
that liberal education has been neglecting. 


_ THE question, therefore, is no longer whether religion should be included 
in liberal education, but how? Four chief patterns have emerged thus far: 


1. Departments of religion or single chairs. (This pattern prevails 
in over 60 per cent of all colleges, 100 per cent of church-related colleges, 
and approximately 45 per cent of state colleges). 

2. Privately financed schools of religion (for example, at the State 
University of lowa and the universities of Missouri and Kansas). 

3. Credit courses offered by denominational pastors (at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Alabama, University of Tennessee, and 
some ten other state institutions). 

4. Scattered, unco-ordinated elective courses (a pattern used at 
about half the state colleges and at some private, non-sectarian ones). 


Each of these arrangements has made, and continues to make, a 
significant contribution to the solution of the problem. But they leave 
unexplored one pattern—in many ways the most challenging of all, both 
in promise and in difficulty. This unexplored possibility is the inter- 
departmental approach to religious studies, a pattern which would intro- 
duce religion into the curriculum as an integral and important dimension 
of some nine departments of liberal learning to which it is naturally 
allied. None of the four patterns listed does this. In pattern three, 
religion is peripheral; in two, though less so, it is still not fully within 
the college. Pattern one accepts religion as a full participant in the col- 
lege but confines it to a separate chair or department. This at once 
contributes to the already considerable problem of the compartmentaliza- 
tion of knowledge and permits the subject to be ignored by other dis- 
ciplines.? The fourth pattern, which leaves religious study without focus or 
administrative center, is not so much a plan as the absence of one. 


1Cf. John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University (New York: Longman’s, Green and Company, 
1927), Pp. 19-20: “A university . by its very name professes to teach universal knowledge; 
[religion] i is surely a branch of knowledge; how then is it possible for it to profess all branches of knowl- 
edge and yet to exclude from the subjects of its teaching one which, to say the least, is as important 
and as large as any of them? . . . In aword . . . such an institution cannot be what it professes.” 

*Certainly those seriously interested in religion will wish for it a larger place in learning than 
this. Cf. George Thomas in Religious Perspectives in College Teaching, edited by Hoxie Fairchild 
(New York: Ronald Press Company, 1952), p. 11: “Religious facts, issues and implications should be 
dealt with in every division, department and course where they arise naturally.” See also Alex Miller, 
The Renewal of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), p- 141: “It is... arguable 
whether religion should be treated, as so generally it is, in a special department established for that 
purpose. Not only is the relation of religion to culture pervasive rather than departmental, but it 
would appear that established departments—philosophy, psychology, history, sociology, art, for 
example—fall short of their scholarly duty if they do not treat the religious dimension of each separate 
discipline, and the religious elements germane to their field.” According to Clarence Shedd, “If we 
really seek to teach religion to undergraduates we will scrutinize our total curriculum in an effort to 
discover those places in which religion or a religious view of life and the universe inescapably belong. 
We will teach religion all the way through the curriculum—not just through courses in religion.” 
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Several institutions are experimenting with the interdepartmental 
approach, among them the University of Michigan, Stanford University, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. The one that so far has tried most 
seriously to put it into effect, however, is Washington University in St. 
Louis. What follows is an account of the four years during which its plan 
has been in operation: the idea behind it, how the idea has worked out in 
practice, problems encountered, and prospeccs for its future. 


THE total enrollment of Washington University, a private, non-sectarian, 
urban institution slightly over a hundred years old, is about 12,000. 
Half of this number are full-time day students, and approximately 1,700 
are enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts. About 60 per cent are Prot- 
estant, the remainder being almost evenly divided between Catholics 
and Jews. A clause in the charter stipulates that there shall be no 
teaching “‘partisan in politics or sectarian in religion.”’ Prior to 1947, 
the very few courses in religion that were offered fell under pattern 
four, “‘scattered, unco-ordinated elective courses.” In 1947, what 
amounted to a non-sectarian chair of religion was established. In 1954, 
with a grant of $100,000 from the Danforth Foundation, this broadened 
into an Interdepartmental Program of Religious Studies. 

Three reasons prompted the University to explore this approach in- 
stead of following one that was better charted. One was financial, 
another psychological, and the third a matter of conviction and principle. 

Financial and psychological considerations pulled strongly against 
the most obvious pattern of expansion, a department of religion. Since 
the University was in a period of financial retrenchment, funds for 
such a department could have come only from the budgets of existing 
departments—a measure the faculty would never have approved. Even 
if additional resources had been available, however, it is doubtful that the 
faculty would have agreed to the creation of such a department. On 
this score the College was distinctly conservative, with attitudes straight 
out of the twenties and thirties. 

These forces alone would have been enough to preclude a department 
of religion. They were joined, however, by a third consideration which 
favored the adoption of the interdepartmental plan. There were nine 
departments of the College whose studies impinged so materially on 
religious phenomena as to have spawned subdisciplines dealing with 
their interrelations. Philosophy, history, psychology, sociology-anthro- 
pology, English, music, art and archaeology, classics, and education had 
bred subdisciplines of philosophy of religion, history of religion, psy- 
chology of religion, sociology of religion, and others with less clear-cut 
titles. What if each of these nine departments were to house one 
instructor whose chief interest and training was in the two-way rela- 
tions between his department’s subject-matter and religion, “two-way” 
meaning both the light his department’s subject-matter could shed on 
religion and the perspectives theological assumptions might lend to his 
department’s findings? If nine first-rate men of this kind could be 
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appointed and kept working together at two meetings each month (one 
for business and policy decisions, the other for joint, interdisciplinary 
explorations of basic theological ideas), the prospects looked promising: 


1. Religion would be adequately covered in the curriculum. (It 
was envisioned that each member of the interdepartmental committee 
would teach at least one, and on the average two, one-semester 
courses on religion as related to his department’s discipline.) 

2. This coverage would be achieved while keeping religion in- 
tegrated with the rest of the curriculum, an essential part of the 
fabric of learning. This integration would have two effects, both 
salutary. (a) Religion’s many sides would be well illumined, for 
virtually the entire domain of liberal knowledge would be brought to 
bear upon them. (b) Correlatively, religious perspectives would illu- 
mine the subject-matter of other disciplines. At the very least, they 
would clarify, and make students aware of, assumptions often taken 
for granted in these other departments; at most, students might come 
to feel that religious ways of viewing the data in question were more 
valid than secular ones. It could also be expected that the presence 
in nine departments of men seriously and competently concerned with 
religion would reduce the number of irresponsible quips about religion 
which still pepper the classroom and do damage to the subject in the 
student’s eyes. 

3. At a time when philosophy is not providing a vision of the unity 
of knowledge, an interdepartmental program of this sort might help 
to do so. Not that there was any prospect that the College would 
adopt a religious frame of reference, but here, at least, professors of 
nine disciplines would be meeting together regularly for interchange 
of ideas and clarification of concepts and perspectives.’ 


THIS was the vision. How has it worked out? 

From 1953-54 (the year preceding the inauguration of the program) 
to 1957-58 (the program’s fourth year), the number of teachers giving 
courses in religion who are qualified to teach religion as well as their 
own departmental disciplines increased from one to eight. Two of 
these teachers are in the same department (music). The number of 
departments having such men now stands at seven, psychology and 
education having the vacancies. The number of courses taught by 
these men has increased from three to sixteen. The list follows: 


Art and Archaeology: 
Archaeology of Biblical Lands 
Classics: 
The Greek Classics and the Old Testament 


3Cf. Victor Butterfield in Liberal Learning and Religion, edited by Amos N. Wilder (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 146: “Wherever smaller groups of teachers and scholars on any campus 
can meet with this fundamental purpose in mind; and can gradually initiate programs of instruction 
as independent enterprises relatively free from the restraints of the larger group; and where they 
can do so in a spirit which is committed in part to their own growth in intellectual variety and 
creativity, we shall begin to establish foci of revitalized education.” See also Manfred Bukofzer in 
Frontiers of Aagoiedee in the Study of Man, edited by Lynn White (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956), p. 17 To watch the growth ‘of interdisciplinary relations and the emergence of a large 
unified field of humanistic studies is one of the most stimulating experiences of the humanist today and 
is comparable only to the joy an artist experiences in the process of creation.’ 
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Later Classical and Early Christian Writings 
Biblical Hebrew 
English Literature: 
The Literature of the English Bible 
Religious Themes in Contemporary Literature 
History: 
History of Ancient Christianity to Constantine 
std of Ancient Christianity from Constantine to Gregory the 
reat 
Music: 
Liturgies 
Hymnology 
Philosophy: 
Major Religions of the East 
Major Religions of the West 
Philosophy of Religion 
Seminar: Philosophy of Religion 
Sociology-Anthropology: 
Primitive Religion 
Sociology of Religion 


In marked contrast with Clarence Shedd’s prediction following the 
Second World War that wherever, ‘‘as in the state and most independent 
institutions, courses [in religion] are on an elective basis, the num- 
ber of students taking them will be small,” enrollment in these courses 
has from the first been appreciably higher than average for elective 
courses at each level of offering.* The total number of students taking 
courses in religion annually has grown from 142 to 610. In 1956, the 


College recognized the Religious Studies Area as a legitimate major, but 
the Religious Studies Committee, more interested in seeing religion in- 
cluded in the education of students generally than in producing specialists 
in the area, has not pushed this option. In 1956-57, there were two such 
majors; in 1957-58, four. 

These figures would seem to indicate that the interdepartmental 
program is viable. How it compares with other approaches to religious 
studies, it is much too early to tell; indeed, it is doubtful that this question 
will ever be settled, for different kinds of institutions will probably 
continue to call for different arrangements. 

Two problems anticipated when the program was envisioned proved 
to be far simpler than expected. No department balked at the idea of 
appointing the men the program needed: though two, psychology and 

‘This significant point assumes added weight when we note that twelve of these sixteen courses 
were originated under the program, and, as new courses, have not had time to “catch on.” The 
average enrollment in these courses is still growing rapidly: during the last two years only one 
course has been added to the program’s total, but the number of students has increased by 23s. 

How are we to account for the fact that these courses almost invariably draw above-average 
enrollments compared with other courses at the same level in their respective departments? Partly, 
no doubt, by religion’s inherent interest, amply demonstrated by the extent to which it figures in 
student “bull sessions.” But is there another reason? Is it possible that a teacher's religious con- 
cern contributes positively to his teaching, making him a better teacher than he would otherwise 
be? Does it quicken his sense of vocation and his concern for students? It is impossible to be 
sure of this. But the fact stands that whether by chance or otherwise, the teachers connected with 
the Washington University project have, as a group, ranked higher as teachers than a random sample 


from the faculty would reveal, though, needless to say, the program has had no monopoly on the 
College’s good teachers. 
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education, have yet to name such men, this is because the right candidates 
have not been found. It is true that the program had much in its favor 
when the departments were approached about appointments: since it 
operated under a grant, an offer could be made to underwrite half the 
appointee’s salary for an experimental three-year period in which the 
department could see how his courses in religion fared. But this is only 
to say that no significant curriculum change ever occurs unless backed by 
some sort of budget power. The notable point is that no department 
objected to the principle of introducing courses focusing its subject-matter 
on religion so long as this did not at the outset require diverting resources 
from other aspects of the department’s programs. Nor was there dispute 
about the kind of man we wanted to teach these courses. The departments 
insisted that the men be as well grounded in their own disciplines as in 
religion; we agreed. In turn, the departments knew that the teacher 
could not deal adequately with religion unless he was as familiar with it 
and as aware of its importance as an art historian is aware of the impor- 
tance of art. 

The second problem likewise turned out to be of far less magnitude 
than had been anticipated. With a student body approximately 60 per 
cent Protestant, 20 per cent Catholic, and 20 per cent Jewish, each group 
represented by vigorous denominational organizations, sharp questions 
were expected as to who was to teach these courses on religion. There 
were some questions. But the answer—that the appointments were 
made on the basis of academic qualifications, including scholarly standing, 
a zeal for the subject, and a determination not to prostitute the classroom 
by using it to favor one institutionalized religion at the expense of 
others—was invariably accepted. As it happens, in following these 
strictly academic criteria the program has enjoyed excellent religious 
distribution: the five members who have been a part of it longest are 
a Methodist, a Catholic, a Presbyterian, a Jew, and a Baptist. Next 
year an Episcopalian joins the group, and a Lutheran is teaching part time 
in the Department of Music. But this distribution has not been by 
design; each opening has been filled by the man best qualified to teach 
his subject, not the man needed to complete a religious spectrum. 


THERE are a number of serious weaknesses in Washington University’s 
program as it now stands. The chairs of Psychology of Religion and 
Religion and Education are still empty, and the representative in Art 
and Archaeology has been on a three-year leave, his return uncertain. 
Church history since the Middle Ages, the history of Christian thought, 
post-Biblical Judaism, and contemporary theology are inadequately 
covered. Although the two men teaching in the area of church music 
are of international reputation, they have their major appointments 
elsewhere and teach only part time at the University. Most serious, 
however, is the fact that the program has thus far operated on a terminat- 
ing five-year grant which is being stretched to six years. This grant has 
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served its purpose in demonstrating that a thoroughly interdepartmental 
approach is viable. But it has not and could not demonstrate how 
strong a program can be developed in this way. For the strength of any 
program depends, not on formal arrangements, but on the men actually 
doing the teaching; and the strength of a new program depends on new 
men introduced into the faculty. Here a program without the assurance 
of continuance after five years—at Washington University both the 
College administration and the interested foundation have waited to see 
how the program fared, and are only now at the point of deciding about 
the future—faces insuperable obstacles. Either it must content itself 
with junior men because it cannot assure continuing salary for tenure 
appointments or it must be satisfied with men the departments in ques- 
tion want anyway. Since such men are rarely those with first interest 
and solid training in the relation of their disciplines to religion, the pro- 
gram tends to settle at the senior level for men of scholarly competence 
in their departments who have deep and intelligent religious interests but 
not as much training in religion as they need. 

None of these limitations, however, is inherent in the interdepart- 
mental idea. The problem of suitable personnel will be eased as the 
nearly four hundred Danforth Fellows now in graduate school assume 
teaching positions; they are choice material, interested in relating 
their teaching to religion, and they are being joined by approximately 
seventy more each year. The problem of securing the needed kind of 
senior appointments could be solved by writing religious studies into the 
permanent budget through endowment or straight appropriation. 


WITHIN the next two years Washington University’s program should 
be placed on some sort of permanent basis. Already, however, its 
history (both in successes and the difficulties it has encountered) indicates 
in main outline the structure a strong interdepartmental program of 
religious studies requires: 


1. A director with a Ph.D. in theology. He might occupy an 
independent chair, but if he had sufficient training in another field (say 
philosophy or history) it would be preferable that he be lodged in a duly 
constituted department. 

2. A budget covering the full salary of the director, half the salaries 
of nine full-time faculty members, and the cost of running the equivalent 
of a departmental office.’ The other half of the salaries of these nine 
men would be paid by the departments in which they were appointed. 


‘This provision and the preceding one answer, I believe, a reservation Clarence Shedd raised 
about the program in 1956. After expressing “sympathy with the general idea . . . of domesticat- 
ing the teaching of religion and the various disciplines,” he added: “I am inclined, however, to feel 
that... the subject-matter in the modern university that doesn’t have reasonably independent 
departmental status is not likely to have a chance to grow in such a way as to meet the expanding 
need in the field.” What he had in mind, I think, is that a program without explicitly commissioned 
promotional responsibility (like that given to a departmental chairman to see that his field is solidly 
covered) and budgetary power (roughly equivalent to that of an average-sized department) will soon 
get lost in the shuffle. This is true, and it is the reason that scattered, unco-ordinated courses in 
religion never do the subject justice. But the experiment here described seems to indicate that 
these indispensable needs can be met through an interdepartmental arrangement. 
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3. Nine men appointed respectively in the departments of philos- 
ophy, psychology, history, sociology-anthropology, English, classics, 
art and archaeology, music, and education, each with a Ph.D. in his 
department’s discipline but with some formal training in religion as 
well. A double Ph.D. would be ideal; with the scarcity of these, men 
with a year or two of seminary training, summer theological study, or 
unusual self-study will suffice if they really desire to give roughly half 
their continuing study, research, and teaching to religion. 

There is no one royal road to religion any more than there is to other 
domains of learning. But a permanent setup like this would bid well 
within a few years to compare favorably with any other program in the 
country. For certain types of colleges and universities, it would appear 
feasible and effective. 
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What Degree for College 
Teachers? 


A Question That Demands a Decisive Answer 


By Everett WALTERS 


children tugging at their mothers’ skirts at the supermarkets, 

and bulging junior—-high school classrooms are hardly necessary 
to remind us today that the colleges of tomorrow will be crowded with 
young men and women seeking higher education. Almost every college 
educator is aware of the fact that a flood of students will descend upon 
our colleges and universities in the coming decade. Predictions of col- 
lege enrollments for the sixties and seventies make even the strongest 
college and university planner apprehensive. Where will these young 
people find colleges? Where will they find libraries and laboratories? 
Where will they find housing and recreational facilities? Where will 
those who need part-time employment find it? And most important, 
who will teach them? 

Quite obviously there will not be enough Doctors to teach the students 
of the sixties and the seventies. Even today most institutions are 
experiencing sharp difficulty in securing teachers with the doctorate, 
especially in such areas as mathematics and engineering. The problem 
in small colleges and universities—and in the rapidly multiplying junior 
and community colleges—is distressingly acute. Recent reports leave 
no doubt concerning the gravity of the impending shortage. Roy C. 
Maul’s study, for example, provides sobering homework for every college 
president interested in maintaining his faculty.1 Some prophets have 
already visualized the great glass eye of television staring from the desk 
behind which the teacher formerly stood. Other forecasters predict 
much wider use of student teachers and independent study programs. 
At least one institution has contemplated a scheme whereby one part of 
the student body would be in residence while the other part was study- 
ing at home or elsewhere. The faculty, presumably, would teach the 
year round. 

Since there will not be enough Doctors, who will be our teachers? 
Those with “just” the Master’s degree? Those without advanced 


Everetr Wa ters is dean of the Graduate School and chairman of the Fdi- 
torial Board of the Press, Ohio State University. 


Cates cries of pleasure from school playgrounds, snuffling 


1 Teacher eels and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59 


(Washington, D. National Education Association, 1959). 
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Jo 
degrees of any kind? Those with advanced degrees from colleges of 
education, short on content but long on method? These are, it seems 
to me, important questions which immediately suggest a larger question. 
What should be the appropriate degree for college teachers other than 
the present doctorate? Moreover, would such a degree be recognized 
and accepted by the academic community, especially the deans and 
presidents of small colleges who employ the product of our graduate 
schools? One of the great strengths of higher education has, undoubt- 
edly, been the diversity of its institutions. Slippery Rock is not like 
Harvard College; Sweetbriar differs from the University of California; 
and Alabama A. & M. is not comparable to the University of Chicago. 
Everyone knows that these differences exist. Yet all these institutions 
need teachers, the best they can secure. Is it not vital that the adminis- 
trators of colleges and universities have a clear idea of what the various 
graduate degrees stand’ for, whether M.Ed., M.Sc., Ed.D., Doctor of 
Geology, or Ph.D.? Is it not important for the officers of these insti¢cu- 
tions to know that sometimes the Master’s degree is a consolation prize 
for the unsuccessful Ph.D. candidate, and that, on the other hand, it 
can be a respectable degree for college teachers, one that represents con- 
siderable breadth of education in a particular subject as well as some 
experience in teaching that subject? And shouldn’t the academic com- , 
munity learn that the Ph.D. from certain institutions could be a degree 
specifically designed for college teachers, and that the student who 
earns it spends one-quarter of his time in acquiring a command of the 
“‘teacher-learning process,” one-quarter in doing “action research,” and 
the remaining half in mastering subject-fields? 


WHAT are the possible choices for a suitable degree for college teaching? 
First, of course, there is the Master’s degree, resuscitated, redefined, 
readjusted, rehabilitated, and revitalized. The “re’s” that have been 
used in describing the “new” Master’s are almost limitless. Two years 
ago, four graduate deans, in a report prepared for the Association of 
Graduate Schools, made clear what the requirements might be for the 
new Master’s degree for college teachers.2_ Briefly summarized, they call 
for at least two years of course work, the completion of a respectable 
essay, and some experience in teaching. J. P. Elder, dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, and one of the authors 
of this report, elaborated on the “‘rehabilitated’’ Master’s degree in last 
March’s issue of the JournaL.* Variations of these requirements have 
been proposed by other persons interested in the revitalized Master’s 
degree. Some have suggested the omission of the essay; others, that the 
candidate for the degree be required to pass a Ph.D. general examination 


“Doctors and Masters—Good and Bad!’’, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, ... of the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the Association of Graduate Schools, 1957, pp. 35-41. 

“Reviving the Master’s Degree for the Prospective College Teacher,” Journat or HicHer 
Epvucation, XXIX (March, 1958), pp. 133-36. 
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and then prepare a brief essay. One graduate dean advocates granting 
the degree automatically to Ph.D. candidates who have passed the 
general examinations and had dissertation subjects approved. Presum- 
ably, these students would receive the doctorate after completing the 
dissertation. Fearful that teachers with only the Master’s degree will 
be regarded as second-class citizens, William C. DeVane, of Yale College, 
proposes that some provision be made for them to secure the Doctor’s 
degree. “If they have taken an excellent master’s degree,” he contends, 
“they should be allowed to petition for a doctor’s degree afterward in the 
same institution and in the same field after five years of successful teach- 
ing and the submission of a published scholarly book or a series of im- 
portant articles in the field of their graduate study.” 

William R. Dennes, formerly graduate dean at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has spoken in some detail on the “new” Master’s degree.* 
Among his many thoughtful suggestions is the proposal that Master’s 
candidates be given a choice between doing a piece of research quite 
limited in scope but illustrative ef their ability to handle representative 
methods of exploration in their fields, and preparing an essay on the 
ideas which have emerged from their independent reading programs. 
In either case, the student would write an essay which would reveal his 
ability to think clearly and to express himself effectively. In company 
with others who have written on this subject, Mr. Dennes believes that 
the degree should take a year and one-half or two years of work and 
should represent some training in teaching. 

A second possibility is a doctoral degree especially designed for college 
teachers, presumably midway between the Ph.D. and the present Master’s 
degree. Such a degree has been proposed by those who are convinced 
that the Master’s degree cannot be revitalized, that it has been so com- 
promised, depreciated, and abused that it cannot be salvaged. In sup- 
port of this view, the following factors are usually cited: the rise of the 
professional Master’s such as the Master of Social Work (M.S.W.) and 
the Master of City Planning (M.C.P.); the widespread practice in many 
graduate departments of considering the degree as a consolation prize; 
and the growing professionalism of the degree in such subjects as geology, 
pharmacy, and hospital administration. Added to these factors is the 
growing practice among small status-seeking institutions—many of which 
have only recently been elevated from the level of teacher-training 
schools—of offering Master’s degrees with a shockingly low minimum ot 
required work. Since these Master’s programs are often in “‘subject- 
matter” alone, they also threaten to lower the quality of the Master’s 
as a degree for college teachers. Similarly, several undergraduate col- 
leges not properly qualified in respect to faculty, libraries, and other 
facilities, have considered offering work leading to the Master’s degree. 

‘Joseph Axelrod, editor, Graduate Study for Future College Teachers (Washington, D.C.: American 


Council on Education, 1959), pp. 9-10. 
5] bid., pp. 44-50. 
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THE idea of a two-year doctorate has been discussed at length by several 
associations of graduate deans, by faculty committees at various insti- 
tutions, and by individuals in the national academic community. The 
authors of Harvard’s General Education in a Free Society wrote about 
such a degree. Several years ago the Committee of Fifteen discussed the 
matter. In 1958, at the American Council on Education’s conference on 
graduate study for future college teaching, considerable attention was 
given to a new degree. One of the chief participants, Dean DeVane, of 
Yale College, proposed such a degree but finally gave reluctant support 
to resuscitating and renovating the Master’s. The graduate schools, he 
prophesied, would not co-operate fully enough for such an undertaking 
as the establishment of a new degree.* Puzzling over a suitable degree 
for college teachers, Hayward Keniston, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
suggested in his excellent book Graduate Study and Research in the Arts 
and Sciences that if the AGS deans retired “into the desert for a year of 
solitary fasting and contemplation,” one of them might turn up with a 
solution.’ Certainly, any number of AGS deans would be willing to 
try this experiment if they had the time and financial backing; hcre, 
indeed, is a project worthy of foundation support. 

The possibility of creating a new doctorate has been discussed by 
the chairmen of the German departments of ten large Midwestern uni- 
versities; chairmen of two mathematics departments (at Chicago and 
Ohio State) have openly urged the establishment of such a doctorate as 
a means of solving the critical shortage of college teachers of mathematics. 
A survey has shown that many graduate-school teachers of advanced 
mathematics believe that the Ph.D. is not a sine gua non for the teacher 
of college mathematics.* 

Presumably, the requirements for a new doctorate would be as follows: 
the same standards for admission as for the regular Ph.D.; two years of 
course work beyond the baccalaureate, designed to provide breadth rather 
than depth in subject-matter; either a course or a seminar in college 
teaching; facility in foreign languages and/or statistical methods, as 
determined by the student’s department; a general examination, written 
and oral; and a short essay which would reveal the student’s ability to 
investigate a problem and to present his conclusions effectively. The 
essay would probably be concerned either with research in the student’s 
field or with instructional problems encountered in college teaching. 
The stipulation concerning course work does not necessarily preclude 
considerable opportunity for independent study and research. Certainly, 
some experience in college teaching would be a prerequisite for this degree. 
Since the degree would be specifically known as a degree for college 
teachers, the possessor of it should have the ability to explain himself 

*Tbid., p 

‘Graduate "Study and Research in the Arts and — at the University of Pennsyloania (Phila- 
delphia: of Pennsylvania Press, 1959), Pp. 4 
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and his subject, to speak well, to know something of good teaching and 
testing methods, and to understand the psychology of learning. For 
want of a better title, Doctor in Geology, Doctor in Political Science, and 
so on, have been suggested for the new degree. The possessor of such a 
title would not be classed as an inferior member of the college faculty, 
yet he would not be known as a research scholar. His place would be 
assured in the college community but not in the graduate faculty of a 
great university. He would be accorded the title of ‘“‘Doctor,” so precious 
in academic circles. There would be no reason why a Doctor in English, 
for example, could not, if he desired, return to his graduate school and 
secure the Ph.D. by passing a general examination and preparing a satis- 
factory dissertation. This proposed doctorate would clearly set the 
Ph.D. apart as the degree for research persons and graduate faculty 
members. The prestige and standards of the Ph.D., it might be argued, 
would thus remain uncompromised, 2nd might, perhaps, even be higher 
than they are now. Parenthetically, however, it should be noted that 
certain leaders in fields such as psychology are contemplating the degree 
“Doctor of Psychology” as a professional, not a research, degree. 

Several persons have proposed the use of the title “licentiate” for a 
new two-year teaching degree, although the word falls unfamiliarly on 
American ears. At least one institution not now granting the doctorate 
is seriously contemplating a two-year “licentiate’”’ program. Proposals 
have been made for variations of the Master’s title such as “Master in 
College Teaching,” ‘‘Master in Political Science,” “Master of Philosophy,” 
or “Master of Arts in Teaching.” The last, which has received consider- 
able support, has, of course, been appropriated by Yale University and a 
number of other institutions for secondary-school teachers, and thus 
cannot be used for college teachers. There seems to be no merit in 
considering the use of a certificate, which is the practice of a number of 
colleges of education, for a certain amount of work completed beyond 
the Master’s degree. Finally, the title ‘Doctor of Education” would not 
serve the purpose since it has become well established as the degree for 
teachers in colleges of education and for administrators in public-school 
systems; at some institutions, however, such as the University of Michigan, 
the Ed.D. is offered as a degree for college teachers in history and English. 


IT NOW appears obvious that no association or organization of graduate 
deans will take a stand on the matter of an appropriate degree for college 
teachers, nor will any other group of educators. Only this past autumn, 
the deans of the Association of Graduate Schools refused to support 
either of the two proposals outlined in this paper; and the several groups 
of prominent educators assembled by the American Council on Educa- 
tion on various occasions to discuss this problem have consistently shirked 
the responsibility of arriving at any resolution. It is regrettable that no 
influential body will urge the adoption of a program that is sound edu- 
cationally and useful in the all-too-near crisis in graduate education. 
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Apparently, some one graduate school of prestige and reputation will 
have to become the leader, and champion either the Master’s degree or 
the new doctorate. Unquestionably, other schools would follow suit. 

There is no doubt that the graduate school which has the courage to 
assume this leadership will encounter serious difficulties. Tradition is a 
powerful inhibiting force in the academic world. New curriculums, new 
programs, new degrees, are always looked upon with suspicion. New 
doctorates have always been received with distrust and misgivings. 
The Ed.D. is still suspect in many quarters, and the newer title “Doctor 
of Business Administration” is not altogether accepted in the roster of 
academic degrees. A Doctor of English or a two-year Master of Arts in 
English will have tough sledding both in graduate school and in the 
undergraduate college. But the effort must be made. Higher education 
simply cannot afford to maintain the status guo in the hope that more 
students will attend graduate school and enter college teaching, and that 
the doctorate will be speeded up appreciably. Only prompt action will 
maintain high standards in graduate education and bring corres- 
pondingly high standards in undergraduate and professional education. 
Lower standards and requirements for our prospective college teachers 
will inevitably have a disastrous effect on our entire educational structure 
and on our society in general. 
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The Expansion of Educational 
Opportunity in Europe 
Measures Taken to Democratize Education 


By James A. McCain 


N THE current debate on education, a reform persistently advocated 

is the adoption of one or another of the practices that differentiate 

European schools and universities from our own. In fact, an occa- 
sional zealot will insist that we take over the entire European system. 
Persons seriously concerned about American education today should, 
therefore, be familiar with at least the rudirnentary facts having to do 
with educational programs in Western Europe, especially at the 
secondary-school and university levels. They should, at the same 
time, understand the function of education in a free society such as 
ours, and the nature of our educational commitments. . 

There are undoubtedly certain respects in which we can profitably 
emulate the Europeans in our efforts to strengthen American education 
in the fundamental disciplines. In at least one highly significant respect, 
however, the Europeans are vigorously engaged in adopting an American 
practice involving basic educational policy. 

Our system of colleges and universities is frankly oriented toward 
the widest possible, or mass, attendance. Education has served us 
admirably as a means of realizing our ideal of equality of opportunity. 
We hold that every youth is entitled to the kind and amount of schooling 
from which he is capable of benefiting. Although we do not advocate a 
college education for all, we believe that all who are qualified have the 
right to attend a university regardless of financial or social status. In 
contrast, the educational systems of most European nations prior to 1940 
were caste systems reflecting the cultural pattern of a class society. 
Five per cent or less of European youth attended universities, and fewer 
than one in five were given the secondary education that an American 
high school provides. These privileged few were predominantly from 
upper-class families. 

Today, however, every European nation outside the Iron Curtain is 
discarding this class system in favor of a democratic one such as that 
which prevails in the United States. The increasing dedication of the 
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European democracies to extending educational opportunity at the 
secondary-school and university level to all youth regardless of income 
or social status was the most striking trend I discovered in the educa- 
tional systems of the twelve nations I visited in 1957. Impressive evi- 
dence of this new direction is to be found in the universities, where the 
enormous growth in student population is a direct result of measures 
taken throughout Europe to democratize higher education. 

Many nations have made a formal commitment to this ideal. The 
Constitution of the Italian Republic, which became effective on January 
1, 1948, contains this provision: “The capable and meritorious, even 
though they be without the means, have the right to enter the highest 
levels of instruction. The Republic will make possible this right through 
scholarships, payments to families, and through other provisions which 
will be awarded through competitive examinations.” In Great Britain 
the Education Act of 1944 firmly pledged that nation to support the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity at the university level. 


SEVERAL means have been adopted for extending the privilege of 
university enrollment. First and most important are generous appro- 
priations of state funds to assist needy students. Tuition and other fees 
in most European universities are so low as to be inconsequential. The 
various forms of financial assistance made available to students since 
the war are designed to defray the cost of room and board and other 
living expenses. Special loan funds from which students may borrow 
at little or no interest or security have been established in a number of 
European countries. In Norway, for example, the National Assembly 
established a loan fund in 1947 to assist Norwegian students enrolled in 
universities both at home and abroad. Loans are made without security 
and need not be repaid until fifteen years after the borrower graduates. 
The amount repaid is tax-deductible. No interest is charged while 
the student is enrolled in a university or for six months thereafter. Some 
4,000 students annually receive loans totaling more than eight million 
kroner from this fund. 

Far more extensive than loan funds, however, are grants-in-aid. 
Since 1951, Italy has required that at least 15 per cent of total university 
revenues and one-third of the state contributions be used for “the col- 
lective and individual assistance of students.’”’ In Greece, where even 
the 1,666 drachmas ($50) charged university students is a severe hardship 
to many, the state now waives this fee for increasing numbers of well- 
qualified, needy students, and provides, in addition, state grants of 600 
drachmas a month. 

The British University Awards program is a very interesting develop- 
ment—certainly one which we in America should study closely in the 
event that we establish a national system of scholarships. Any student 
accepted for admission by a British university is eligible to apply for an 
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award. The amount of the grant is the total cost of a year’s university 
attendance (from 400 to 500 pounds a year) minus the support expected 
from the student’s parents. The amount of parental financial assistance 
that should be forthcoming for a given student is determined by a for- 
mula based upon family income, number of children, and the school 
expenses of other children in the family. For example, a student from a 
family with an income of 500 pounds a year would receive an award 
covering all his university expenses. For a family with two children and 
an income of 1,873 pounds, the expected parental contribution is 99 
pounds. Parents must make a statutory declaration of income before a 
magistrate. This declaration is accepted at face value. The awards 
are renewed for the three or four years required to complete a university 
course so long as the student does acceptable academic work. In many 
cases, vacation allowances are granted as part of the annual award. 

In general, there are three types of awards in the British program: 
(1) State Scholarships, all funds for which are supplied by the state 
(1,985 new awards of this type were granted in 1956-57); (2) State 
Scholarships (Supplemental) of 100 pounds a year, which are awarded 
to students accepted by Oxford and Cambridge who are receiving other 
forms of financial aid insufficient to cover all their expenses (1,494 new 
awards of this type were made in 1956- 57)5 and (3) Local Education 
Authority Awards, administered under the jurisdiction of the local edu- 
cational authority and granted on the basis of the same standards used 
for State Scholarships, 60 per cent of the funds for which come from the 
central government and the remainder from local taxation (13,640 new 


awards of this type were granted in 1956-57). The fact that 17,119 new 
awards were made during the academic year 1956-57 to members of a 
student body totaling 20,000 (exclusive of foreigners) admitted by the 
universities of England and Wales during the same period gives some 
indication of the proportion of full-time university students receiving aid. 


IT IS recognized throughout Europe, however, that financial aid at the 
university level will reach only a fraction of the qualified youth not now 
attending universities. Many of these are denied the opportunity of 
higher education because they lack the secondary-school preparation 
which should enable them to meet university entrance requirements. 
This problem is being attacked realistically in many European countries. 
One suggestion receiving serious consideration is that comprehensive 
secondary schools like those in America be established in place of the 
intellectually exclusive lycée, Gymnasium, /iceo, and grammar school. 
Many Frenchmen are deeply concerned over class restrictions which 
deny a university education to qualified youth. Recently, for example, 
a Paris newspaper called it a national calamity that of every 100,000 
persons, only 365 were enrolled in universities as compared with 1,783 of 
every 100,000 in the United States. Whereas 87 per cent of the children 
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of professional workers enroll in the French lycées, which are the pre- 
. paratory schools for the universities, only 16 per cent of the children 
of farmers and 21 per cent of the children of industrial workers enter these 
schools. Less than 8 per cent in each age group pass the baccalauréat 
examination required for university admission. 

To ensure that a larger proportion of the qualified youth will be able 
to meet university entrance requirements, the French government is 
considering the establishment of a two-year “middle” school (similar to 
the American junior high school) between the elementary and secondary 
levels in which all students would receive both classical and vocational 
courses for one year and would devote the second year to an orientation- 
guidance program designed to identify those who have the aptitude to 
succeed in the classical and science courses of the lycée. A fundamental 
change has already been made in the examining system. In place of the 
baccalauréat, which is an examination on general cultural knowledge, 
students may now take an examination in their specialized field of interest 
to qualify for university admission. Many believe that the daccalauréat 
has placed too high a premium on possession of a cultural background. 

A variation of this predicament is currently the subject of a major 
public discussion in Great Britain—the “‘eleven-plus” problem. Whether 
a student may attend a grammar school or classical high school preparing 
him for the university is determined shortly after he reaches the age of 
eleven through a special examination, a personal interview, and an eval- 
uation of past school achievement. Spokesmen for the Labour Party 
consider it monstrous to seal a child’s fate so early in life, and charge 
that this sytem perpetuates class distinctions. They advocate the 
establishment of comprehensive high schools of the American type which 
would be attended by all youth. A few such schools are now in operation. 
I talked with several admittedly conservative Britishers who strongly 
supported the present “eleven-plus” system but believed that it could 
be improved through more effective procedures for identifying “‘late 
developers” and transferring them to the classical high schools. 

This issue has arisen in other European nations. A dean at the State 
University of Leiden characterized as “cruelly negative” the Dutch sys- 
tem of examining students at each educational level to select a small 
percentage qualified for further academic training, and discontinuing 
schooling for the remainder. A fundamental reorganization of secondary 
education is taking place in Sweden, where at present only 7 per cent of 
the youth in each age-group pass the studentexamen required for uni- 
versity admission. 

Measures already undertaken have resulted in substantial increases 
in European university enrollments. The number of students in the 
seventeen universities of France increased from 79,000 in 1939 to 124,000 
in 1949, and 160,000 in 1956-57. Enrollment in the universities and 
higher schools of technology i in western Germany increased from 110,000 
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in 1951 to 122,000 in 1955, and 130,000 in 1956-57. In Great Britain, 
university registrations which numbered 50,246 in 1938-39 (the last nor- 
mal pre-war year) totaled 88,701 in 1956-57. In the thirty-nine univer- 
sities of Italy, there were 137,789 students enrolled in 1957 as compared 
with 575294 in 1934. Registration in Swedish universities grew from 
14,000 in 1946 to 18,000 in 1951, and 24,000 in 1956-57. Enrollment in 
the higher educational institutions of Greece increased from 10,197 in 
1956 to 13,290 in 1957. 

In most European countries, the rise in student populations has 
been taking place during a period of continuing decline in the number of 
youth of university age. In Sweden, for example, the number of youth 
twenty to twenty-four years of age dropped from 546,258 in 1943 to 
421,256 in 1956. In Great Britain there has been a decrease in the 
number of youth aged eighteen to twenty-four every year for the past 
two decades. It is expected that this decrease will continue until 
1962. Obviously, then, the rising enrollments represent an increase in 
the proportion of youth attending universities even greater than the 
figures would indicate. 

Despite increases in enrollments, the percentage of youth in 
each age-group attending universities in European countries still 
represents less than one-fourth the percentage attending in the United 
States. It appears inevitable, however, that recently adopted measures 
for extending educational opportunity will result in a continuing rise 
in the proportion of Europeans attending universities. Enrollments soon 
will be augmented by increases in the number of persons of university 
age. Great Britain expects total enrollment to rise from the present 
88,090 to 120,000 in ten years. France anticipates increases from a total 
of 160,000 in 1957 to 226,000 in 1962, and 316,000 in 1965. In Belgium, 
under the leadership of Pierre Harmel of the University of Liége, who, 
as National Minister of Education, visited the United States a year ago 
under a State Department Leader-Grant, efforts are being initiated to 
bring the proportion of youth attending universities up to the level in 
the United States within twenty years. This will require a 235—per cent 
increase in the attendance of eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds, and a 300— 
per cent increase of twenty- and twenty-one-year-olds. 


TO ACCOMMODATE these enrollment increases, European universities 
are undertaking a major expansion of their physical plants. Most insti- 
tutions have inadequate operating funds. However, throughout Europe 
I found scores of new classroom buildings, laboratories, and dormitories 
that had just been completed or were under construction, and learned of 
several plans for building entirely new physical plants into which the 
universities would be moved within the next decade. The University of 
Grenoble in France has finished the plans for a completely new and 
enlarged campus to be located in a beautiful foothills area just out- 
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side the city. Some construction is now under way. To celebrate the 
four-hundredth anniversary of its founding in 1559, the University of 
Geneva is now making plans for a completely new university to be located 
outside the city. Construction has already begun on a new physical 
plant for the University of Oslo, which will be situated in the Blindern 
area northwest of the city on a hillside which offers a spectacular view of 
the fiord. A large and impressive new science building and several small, 
separate laboratories have already been completed, and are now in use. 
Funds have been appropriated for a building to house the faculty of arts 
and letters which will soon be erected on the new site. 

Most European democracies are striving valiantly to increase national 
appropriations to universities sufficiently to enable them to accommodate 
the enormous growth in attendance. Thesubstantial increase in university 
grants made by the British Parliament since the war is a striking example 
of this trend. Since 1919, when the state began allocating one million 
pounds a year to supplement other sources of university support, British 
higher education has become increasingly dependent upon public funds. 
Today the national treasury is the source of 72 per cent of all university 
income. Funds are administered by the University Grants Committee, 
an agency established to function in a manner that precludes state inter- 
ference or control. The one million pounds granted the universities was 
raised to two million annually in 1939, and substantially increased again 
following the Second World War. The grants now total 36 million 
pounds annually, 8 million of which are for non-recurring expenditures, 
principally buildings. 

Thus, by increasing operating funds, enlarging physical plants, 
expanding financial aid to students, liberalizing admissions requirements, 
and reorganizing their secondary-school systems, the nations of western 
Europe are well on the way toward making their universities more demo- 
cratic. However, the increases which have already taken place have 
had no appreciable effect on the high academic standards characteristic 
of European universities and the secondary schools that prepare students 
for them. In this important matter of maintaining standards, Americans 
concerned with the quality of their own schools and colleges should take 
a good hard look at the Europeans. 
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The Honors Program at the 
University of Michigan 
Its Aims and Procedures 


By Rosert C. ANGELL 


organizing honors programs. Some of the impetus undoubtedly 

comes from the Sputniks, but more of it can be attributed to the 
efforts of the Inter-university Committee on the Superior Student. 
This group, supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, has 
been publishing The Superior Student since February, 1958; and its 
director, Joseph W. Cohen, of the University of Colorado, is spending full 
time traveling to interested universities to discuss the feasibility of honors 
programs and to outline various types that can be considered. Three 
regional conferences have been sponsored by the Committee, the last 
in Ann Arbor in June, 1959, at which thirty-five universities from the 
northeastern part of the country were represented. 

Honors work in American colleges is not new. Colleges like Swarth- 
more have had outstanding programs for more than thirty years. A few 
larger institutions, like the University of Virginia, have also given honors 
degrees, though often only in a few departments. In the past, almost 
all institutions, both large and small, have confined their honors work to 
the junior and senior years. 

The new surge of interest has two distinguishing features: it is evident 
quite as much in large publicly supported universities as in small private 
colleges; and it is concerned with the whole four-year program, not just 
the upper-class years. Since the program in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts at the University of Michigan illustrates both 
these trends, we may, perhaps, use it as an example of what is going on 
across the country. 

Our College, like many others, has had a few departmental honors 
programs for a long time. The English honors curriculum, for instance, 
has been in force for more than a quarter of a century. After the ebb of 
veteran enrollments about 1950, more and more departments came into 
the honors fold, until by 1956 half of them had programs. The prospect 
that others would soon follow did not, however, appear promising enough 
to a Committee on Curricular Flexibility which had been appointed in 
1955. This committee had received complaints from capable upper- 
classmen who had not been sufficiently challenged intellectually in their 
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freshman and sophomore years. After long study of the whole situation, 
the Committee made its report in January, 1957, recommending, among 
other things, that a four-year honors program be set up under the direction 
of a faculty honors council. This recommendation was approved in 
February, 1957; the council was appointed; and the first class in the new 
program was inducted in September of that year. 


THE selection of participants is one of the most difficult problems faced 
by those directing honors programs. There are two principal points of 
difficulty. The first is to construct an adequate criterion of intellectual 
success. Usually, the grade-point average is the criterion used, but we 
at Michigan suspect that it is an inadequate one. We have the strong 
impression that some who do well as measured by this criterion are 
rather pedestrian grade-getters, and that some of those outside our 
program probably deserve to be in it because of their creativity. One 
research project in an extensive program of evaluation supported by a 
Carnegie grant is concerned with a comparison of two groups of Freshmen: 
one group is composed of those whom faculty members have nominated 
as creative; the other, of students with high marks who are not considered 
creative. We shall be studying these groups to see whether there are 
any differentiating factors in the material presented at entrance to the 
University. If we find such factors, we can improve our process of 
selection. In any event, we shall continue to be interested in the 
attempts psychologists are making to test for creativity or critical thinking 
or originality. 

Even if the criterion of success were satisfactory, there is the second 
problem of discovering the best predictors of successful performance. 
Many schools have found that test scores and the high-school record are 
about equally predictive, and that in combination they give more reliable 
results than can be obtained by the use of either one singly. Though we 
have been very careful in our procedures and have taken the best advice 
in weighing the various factors, we still have many students among those 
who are selected prior to entrance who do not make a B average in their 
first year at the University. The performance of those taken into the 
honors program after one or more semesters at the university is, of 
course, much better because of the predictive value of success in work at 
the college level. One of the new instruments we are experimenting 
with is the Opinion, Attitude, Interest Survey developed by Benno G. 
Fricke of the University of Michigan’s Bureau of Psychological Services. 
The Academic Personality Scale derived from this instrument appears to 
be a helpful supplement to the usual tests. 

Though we know it can be improved, our present procedure at Michi- 
gan is as follows. We start by taking roughly 8 per cent of the entering 
class. This is done in three stages: (1) In the spring, prior to their 
entrance into college, we invite all the National Merit Award winners— 
fifteen to twenty students—who have application forms on file to partici- 
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pate in the honors program. We examine the credentials of the Certificate 
winners from Michigan who have applied for admission, and attempt 
to identify those who seem to have the necessary motivation—about 
two-thirds of the group. (2) In our program of summer orientation and 
registration (in which more than half of all Freshmen take part), we give 
a battery of tests the results of which can be used with high-school records, 
College Board and National Merit scores, principals’ recommendations, 
and autobiographical material in the application form in making selections. 
(3) At the close of summer orientation and before fall registration, we 
write letters of invitation to students with outstanding College Board or 
National Merit scores who have not attended summer orientation. This 
is the smallest of the three groups. Relatively few of the Freshmen 
selected by these three methods decline the invitation to join the program. 

The sifting process goes on throughout the first three semesters. 
The credentials of all those whose grade average is half 4, half B, or 
better during their first or second semester are scrutinized, and the 
students who seem likely to maintain a high level of performance are 
chosen. Those who have not maintained a B average are dropped at the 
end of the second or third semester. 

The general aim of our honors program is, of course, to give the 
superior student opportunities commensurate with his abilities throughout 
his undergraduate career. During the freshman and sophomore years, 
the principal opportunities consist in the privilege of attending special 
courses and special sections of large introductory courses. The sections 
are of two kinds: special recitation and laboratory sections connected 
with large lecture courses, and special sections of courses without lectures 
in which the honors students are grouped together in an arrangement 
which provides for flexibility, since the teacher is not committed to a 
schedule determined by the lecture sequence. 

The special courses are of two kinds also. Most of them are simply 
more difficult than departmental courses. Such courses are now offered 
in astronomy, chemistry, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. In 
general, the aim is to give a more thorough grounding than is usually 
possible. The students study original documentary sources, have an 
opportunity to do special laboratory work, and are presented with addi- 
tional theoretical material. Though some of them are fearful that their 
grades will suffer, this does not actually happen. The grades honors 
students receive in honors classes are as good as those they receive in 
regular classes. 

In addition to the departmental courses, a small number of inter- 
disciplinary courses are especially developed for honors students. Two 
contrasting types will suffice to show the possibilities they present. 
One of our successful courses, taught by a professor of English, deals 
with the Renaissance in all its aspects—historical, literary, philosophical, 
artistic, scientific. Another course is entitled Revolutionary Ideas in 
Science. Its general theme is evolution—it covers the subject from the 
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evolution of matter in the stellar universe to the evolution of species 
on the earth. The course is taught by men from four departments. 

After three semesters we give our students the opportunity to do 
summer reading for credit in one course. They enroll in May, receive 
instructions from the professor, do their work off campus, and take an 
examination in the fall. 

The members of the Honors Council also act as faculty counselors. 
Since most of them advise only about fifteen underclassmen, they are 
able to give a good deal of attention to such matters as choice of career 
and long-range planning in addition to the usual advice on selection of 
courses. 


ONE of the most difficult questions in connection with honors programs 
is to what degree honors students should be treated as a separate group 
outside the ¢lassroom. In some institutions they reside with their 
fellows, have their own browsing library, and are given special identifica- 
tion cards that admit them to library stacks and allow them to register 
early; in others, they are given no special privileges once they leave the 
recitation room or laboratory. At the University of Michigan we have 
tried to follow a middle course. Our honors students are not housed 
together, but they have occasional evening functions which are both 
intellectual and social in character. Usually there is a distinguished 
faculty speaker present, sometimes a visiting dignitary. Two privileges 
that have apparently meant little to the students are the right to use a 
special study room in the Undergraduate Library and the opportunity 
of attending occasional discussion groups led by faculty members. The 
study room is not frequented, and only a few of the discussions have been 
well attended. There are indications that our honors classes keep many 
students so busy that they are loath to give the time to what amount to 
short, non-credit courses. 

Although our students make many friendships within the honors 
group because they are thrown together in classes, they are by no means 
tightly knit. As pioneers, the first class had a good deal of esprit de corps 
in its freshman year, but now there seems to be only a moderate sense of 
solidarity. Actually, many regular students do not know which of the 
residents in their dormitory corridor are honors students, and many of 
the honors students are willing to let it go at that. 

There is great variation among American colleges in the character 
of honors programs for the junior and senior years. In some, the programs 
are wholly departmental and no attempt is made to ensure breadth beyond 
the requirements set for all students; in others, breadth is the chief objec- 
tive, and the honors degree symbolizes it. In at least one institution, the 
University of Colorado, the student can take his choice of either or both 
types of honors programs. 

Our Honors Council has found this problem concerning the nature of 
the upper-class program difficult. We have again elected to follow a middle 
course. Since the University of Michigan has a strong departmental 
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tradition, removing the power to award degrees from the hands of depart- 
ments was never considered. The Council has, therefore, worked out a 
system in which it retains general supervision over honors work in the 
upper-class years and delegates to the departments responsibility for 
depth in the student’s training. The Council retains responsibility for 
breadth. 

The Council has set broad standards both for admission to honors 
concentration in departments and for honors degrees. Departments are 
permitted to choose their candidates for honors degrees any time between 
the beginning of the junior year and the following April. The students 
must have a straight B average up to this point, and a B+ average in 
courses previously taken in the field of concentration. At the request of 
a department, the director of the Council may waive these requirements 
in particular cases. The students are counseled by faculty members in 
their departments of concentration. 

The decision concerning the type of honors opportunity to be offered 
the student is left to the several departments. Well-established programs 
in such subjects as English and psychology proceed in their accustomed 
way. Departments in the process of setting up programs consult with 
the director of the Honors Council about their plans. Practices vary 
over a wide range, from a sequence of honors courses, through seminars 
of various sorts, to independent study and laboratory experimentation. 
Most programs emphasize the preparation of extensive theses or research 
reports. 

The requirements for graduation with honors are as ‘follows: demon- 
strated ability in original work or in a comprehensive departmental 
examination and a B+ average in departmental courses. Departments 
may recommend honors or high honors. There are at present three inter- 
disciplinary programs, none of them pre-professional, that may recommend 
honors degrees. Students in preprofessional programs who have a high 
academic average can earn a diploma “‘with distinction.” 

The Council’s concern for breadth of training in the last two years 
is so great that we are using part of our Carnegie grant to employ a pro- 
fessor of English part time for two years to work out ways and means of 
keeping honors students from becoming too narrowly specialized. He 
has proposed increasing the number of interdisciplinary honors courses 
for upperclassmen. At present we have only one, General Systems 
Theory. He will explore the possibilities for colloquia cutting across 
disciplines, rigorous departmental courses for non-specialists, and extra- 
curricular meetings and discussions that would encourage breadth. 
Scholars visiting the campus constitute a resource that we hope to use 
extensively. On one memorable occasion Mrs. Roosevelt chatted infor- 
mally with groups of honors students to their great delight and benefit. 
If we succeed in’ multiplying such experiences, we hope that by the time 
he receives his degree, the honors student will have had an education 
approaching in breadth that of students who take a general honors 
degree in other institutions. 
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In operating any honors program, the faculty concerned should be in 
close touch with the students. This can be achieved partly through 
counseling, but it is also useful to have some centralized medium for 
contact between thé two groups. At Michigan we have provided for 
this by setting up the Student Steering Committee, which meets with the 
director monthly or oftener. This committee of twelve is elected each 
year in March by vote of the Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors in the 
program. The Committee brings questions raised by the students to 
the attention of the director, advises him on matters that are causing 
him concern, and plays a minor administrative role. The Committee 
has been helpful in our experimentation with extra-curricular intellectual 
opportunities, and we may soon put this whole program in its hands. 


SINCE four-year honors programs are still in an experimental stage, 
constant evaluation of them is demanded. There is ample room for 
improvement, not only in the procedures used in selecting students, but 
also in the program of education. We have reached the end of the first 
year of a three-year program of evaluation made possible by the Carnegie 
grant. Among many studies we are planning is one that other 
institutions might find a worth-while undertaking. We have identified 
students in the class of 1960 who would have been selected for an honors 
program as Freshmen had there been one, and are testing and interviewing 
them so that they can be compared with our first honors participants at 
equivalent stages in their academic careers. Thus we hope to determine 
whether our honors program is having any detectable effect. 

Our main purpose, however, is to study the curriculum of our program 
to discover how well it is succeeding. The College has a regular system 
by which students evaluate their courses anonymously every third 
semester. Last February we were given access to these evaluations for 
the honors classes of the previous fall semester, and a research assistant 
made a careful analysis of them. She also interviewed most of the 
professors who had taught the courses. For the most part, the faculty 
thought that honors sections of introductory lecture courses were 
frequently related too closely to the regular course routine; that class-size 
should be kept down to fifteen if possible; and that there should be more 
flexibility in approving elective courses for honors students. Some 
thought that the counselors did not make sufficient use of their power to 
waive prerequisites; others believed that we should seriously consider 
the use of a system of achievement tests both for placement in courses 
and for credit in lieu of course work. 

The counseling of honors students is a phase of the program that 
needs continuing study. Problems arise, for instance, when the counselor 
has so few students to advise that he cannot acquire enough experience to 
become expert in handling matters involving curricular requirements and 
record-keeping. We discovered that we faced a dilemma in choosing 
between the alternatives of having the professor counsel in our central 
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office with good technical assistance and having him counsel in his 
own office with its scholarly atmosphere but no technical assistance. 
We are resolving this problem by arranging for him to counsel in the 
central office during the periods of course elections and course changes, 
and in his own office the rest of the time, when long-term academic and 
caréer plans can be discussed. 

The non-academic aspects of honors programs need scrutiny too. 
Students are social as well as intellectual beings. Their relationship to 
their fellows is important, in itself and in its influence on intellectual 
growth. Problems of esprit de corps, social status among undergraduates 
generally, and personal adjustment are worth investigating. 

One of the arguments used against honors programs is that they are 
costly, and that it is unfair to rob the poorer students to give greater 
opportunity to the superior ones. It cannot be denied that they are 
expensive, but perhaps they are less so than most people suppose. At 
Michigan, the office staff consists of a half-time director, a full-time 
administrative assistant, and a clerk-typist. Depending on the rank 
of the director, such an organization costs from $14,000 to $17,000 a 
year. All students have advisers, but it is true that honors students 
receive more counseling than most. It is hard to estimate the cost of 
this in terms of faculty time: perhaps $6,000 would cover it. Computing 
teaching expenses is also a matter of estimating the cost that is additional 
for students who take threc-fifths of their work in honors, instead of 
regular, sections. Honors classes tend to be small, which may, perhaps, 
make the instruction one and a half times as expensive. It is also true 
that the faculty rank of those who teach in honors programs is usually 
higher than the rank of those who teach in the conventional program, 
but no added expense is incurred as a result of this since regular faculty 
members are assigned to the program. If we compute the educational 
cost at Michigan per undergraduate to be $520 per student and assume 
that there are 750 students in the honors program at one time, the addi- 
tional cost per student is roughly $186, an increase of 36 per cent. 


THE College faculty at the University of Michigan approved the establish- 
ment of an honors program, and has co-operated loyally in making it a 
reality. There have been doubts and criticisms, of course, but far 
fewer than might have been expected. Those who believe that we 
should have put the student much more on his own contend that we 
have not broken drastically enough with tradition. But the general: 
climate of opinion is a cautious one; the faculty believes that we will 
make surer progress by testing each step carefully before taking another. 
The Honors Council is conscious of the need for prudence, and has curbed 
any latent tendencies to proceed too rapidly. As a result, our program 
will probably not make any headlines, but we hope that its foundations 
will prove solid enough to support more unorthodox structures when 
the time is ripe. 
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They “never would be missed!” 
By Rosert M. Licurroot, Jr. 


“As some day it may happen that a victim must be found, 
TP ve got a little list—Ive got a little list 
Of society offenders who might well be under ground 
And who never would be missed—who never would be missed\” 


ago—and people have been doing good and bad parodies of Ko-Ko’s 
song ever since. In a sense, this is another one. I cannot hope to 
approach the late Sir William’s abilities with rhyme, meter, and wit, or. 
even to come close to those of his better parodists. And yet, as a prac- 
ticing librarian, I, too, “‘have a little list’”—in fact, a fairly big list—of 
annoying people who, often with the best of intentions, contrive all too 
frequently to make life miserable for those who try to run academic 
libraries with some measure of efficiency. Recording the various types 
of offenders, and commenting briefly on each, will, I think, serve two 
laudable purposes: (1) it will enable me to let off steam, thereby lessen- 
ing the likelihood of a disastrous explosion; and (2) it will provide my 
long-suffering colleagues who are burdened with some of the same offenders 
“who never would be missed” with a statement in black and white to 
show those on the list that they (the aforesaid colleagues) are not the 
only ones who find the activities described undesirable. And—who 
knows?—it may even result here and there in an occasional reformation. 
My list, not unnaturally, in view of the type of library I run, is com- 
posed almost entirely of faculty members. Generally speaking, I have 
nothing against faculty members, and consider most of them very decent 
people (after all, I am one myself); but even the best of them sometimes 
develop bad library habits—and it is these, rather than the pedagogues 
themselves, at whom I point an accusing finger. 
Here, then, is my list of the people who all too often make the librarian’s 
lot an unhappy one. ; 
Faculty members who order books without giving the correct titles and 
names of authors. Fortunately, most teachers are quite careful about 
such things, but requests for ““Smith’s book about history” or “Brown’s 
chemistry book” are not as uncommon as one might hope. I even had 
a request (at another school, let me hasten to add before I get drummed 
out of Bradley) for ““The Man Nobody Knows,” by Lewis Carroll, which 
turned out to be “Man the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel. Most such 
requests are not as amusing as this—they are just deadly, dismally dull. 


S: WROTE Sir William Schwenck Gilbert three-quarters of a century 


Rosert M. Licutroot, Jr., is director of the library, Bradley University. 
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Department heads who delay ordering until the last minute. Our library, 
like a great many others, allots a large part of its book budget by depart- 
ment. We report to the department heads several times during the year 
on exactly how their department accounts stand; but there are always a 
few who suddenly realize the night before the deadline for ordering that 
they still have money to spend, whereupon they frantically order the 
first books that occur to them, which may or may not eventually be of 
any value to their departments. 

Faculty members who do not ask that books be put on reserve for them untit 
after telling their classes that the books are on reserve. Invariably when 
this happens, the teacher can’t understand why we let his books go out 
on a long-term loan to the first member of his class who requested them. 

Faculty members who “‘finagle’’ library keys of their own in order to get 
into the library and browse at will. Fortunately, no staff members at 
Bradley are: allowed to have such keys unless they can give a very 
good reason for having them. This is not true everywhere, alas! 

Advisers who want special areas in the library set aside for their students 
to study in. Bradley has fifteen fraternities and sororities. Most of them 
have sent student or faculty representatives to me with piteous requests 
that we designate certain rooms in the library for their pledges to study 
in. If we exclude main reading rooms, offices, storerooms, and class- 
rooms, we don’t have fifteen left. And if we did give them the rooms 
we do have, what would be the reactions of the organizations that didn’t 
get such rooms? And how would all the independents react? 

Faculty members who set up their own “branch libraries.” Occasionally, 
I ask a faculty member to return a book he has had far too long, and am 
greeted with the news that he can’t because he loaned it to a friend 
who lost it. When I ask why the friend didn’t sign up for it, I am 
reminded that the friend is subject to our three-week-loan rule, from 
which the faculty is excused, and the faculty member was only doing him 
a favor. If I pursue the matter further (which I am usually stuffy 

enough to do), the suggestion may be made that I communicate with the 
friend (who generally seems to have gone to Alaska or Texas or some 
such place by that time) and try to get it back. Being somewhat accus- 
tomed by now to intimations that I am a “square,” it doesn’t bother me 
too much to push still further, and ordinarily I either get the book even- 
tually or collect for it from the teacher. Let it be said to their credit 
that such teachers usually agree in the long run that they were in the 
wrong—but why did they have to get into such a position in the first place? 

Department heads who complain that books were purchased in their fields 
without their being consulted but who do not check to see whether the books 
were gifts or were bought by another department or purchased from the general 
fund. A great many books can be used by more than one department, 
and it often happens that the same book is considered for purchase by 
several departments. Perhaps Dr. Snodgrass of the Blacksmithing 
Department gives solemn consideration to purchasing a book entitled 
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The Role of the Blacksmith in Ancient Phrygia, and so does Dr. Zickafoose 
of the Archaeology Department. Dr. Snodgrass decides not to spend 
any of his meager allotment on it, but Dr. Zickafoose concludes that it is 
worth while from his point of view. We buy it, charging it to Dr. Z.’s 
allotment. Dr. S. looks over the list of new books, sees the one he 
turned down, jumps to the conclusion that it was paid for, over his veto, 
from his small budget, reaches for his bull whip, and comes to my office 
with blood in his eye. I give a long explanation, Dr. S. sees the light, 
he apologizes, we go out for coffee, and there goes the morning. But 
why did he have to get wrought up in the first place? 

Teachers who come in at the last minute for library lectures. \n our 
library, as in numerous others, one of the chief methods of acquainting 
students with the library’s organization, services, and function is through 
lectures by library personnel to English classes. Since all such lectures 
call for a certain amount of schedule-juggling, we try to arrange them as 
far in advance as possible, and we explain this to all teachers involved. 
In general, they co-operate well, but every year there are a few who 
start making their arrangements at about the time the class starts 
assembling, and then can’t understand why we get irritated. 

All the people who want to move into the library. As a librarian of long 
standing, I am delighted to admit that a library is a fascinating place. 
But why must every campus—and I really mean every one—have a hand- 
ful of people who feel that they must move their quarters in with the 
library? No department or type of activity has any monopoly on this 
urge; it varies from campus to campus. In only one respect do their 
representatives seem to be alike: they are never able to adjust their 
activities to fit library rules, regulations, and schedules. 

Faculty members who insist on telling us how the books in their fields 
should be catalogued. Sometimes an instructor gets a bit violent over the 
fact that all the books by the same author are not kept in one place. 
In some cases, this presents no problem; but what does the poor, harried 
librarian do when the author in question writes on a wide variety of 
subjects? Does he assert his prerogative, yield to pressure (thereby 
assuring the library of future difficulties), or resort to sweet (and time- 
consuming) reason and diplomacy? I have tried all three methods, and 
can’t endorse any particular one of them. 

Those who want everything they order to be RUSHED. No faculty is 
complete without at least one or two persons of this type. I can’t speak 
for other librarians, but my experience with these fellows is that after 
they are notified of the arrival of these RUSH books, they do not usually 
rush in to get them. 

A type very similar to the RUSH addict is the teacher who watches 
for the arrival of new books and wants to borrow them on receipt before they 
are catalogued. 1 am aware that some librarians will permit unprocessed 
books to be loaned, and even defend the practice; but my experience in 
dealing with a clientele noted in song and story for its proverbial absent- 
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mindedness is that a new book with no marking on its spine tends to 
take on a sort of protective coloration when it gets mixed in with a pro- 
fessor’s own books, and getting it returned to the library becomes a 
major problem. We are willing to do a speedy cataloguing job upon 
request, and thereby succeed to some extent in keeping this particular 
offender in check. 

Faculty members who think the library is always wrong when it differs 
in its practices from the libraries of their undergraduate days. 1 always 
flinch and brace myself when an instructor comes to me with a certain 
look in his eye and starts off by saying, ““Now, when I was at Pasquotank 
Normal——.”’ I usually counter this by remarking, “But, on the other 
hand, when I was at Syracuse——,” and then go on to say whatever I 
want to. Sometimes it works. 

The hobby-riders. For example, the English Department head who 
spends all of his allotment on books dealing with some minor Elizabethan 
poet about whose adolescent love affairs he wrote his thesis in 1923. 
Actually, few of them are that bad, and fortunately there are not a great 
many of them—but even one, if he is a real fanatic, is too many. 

The condescending teachers who like to make it clear to us “‘bookkeepers” 
how firmly they are convinced that classroom instructors are more important 
than mere librarians. This requires little amplification; all librarians can 
plainly see the folly of such an attitude. In fact, we librarians may even 
climb on our own high horses occasionally and question how anyone can 
regard mere classroom teachers as even approaching librarians in im- 
portance. Of course, when we do this, we, too, are wrong; but perhaps 
it does serve one useful purpose—it shows that librarians are human, 
a fact which those in other occupations sometimes tend to forget. 

Self-appointed library censors. Fortunately, most university instruc- 
tors tend to be rugged individualists and to grant to others the privilege 
of being different kinds of individualists. There are exceptions, however. 
I have, on occasion, had faculty members request that we buy certain 
best sellers, and then tell me, “Now, don’t let anybody borrow this 
without my permission.” I do keep several shelves of questionable 
books in my office, but I always seek to make it clear that this is to 
protect the books rather than the readers. Anyone can borrow any of 
them if he will sign for it. 

Non-signing borrowers. This category is not really made up pre- 
dominantly of faculty members—so far as I know. Ours is an open-shelf 
system, and I am afraid we shall have to deal with this type of ‘ ‘borrowing” 
for a long time. 

Those green-eyed brethren who constantly grumble that other depart- 
ments get more than theirs. n allotting funds to each department, we try 
to consider a number of factors: How many courses are taught in it? 
Is it a rapidly changing field? Does it offer graduate work? Are most 
books in the field expensive? How good is our present collection? Is 
the departmental field one that relies heavily on the library? There are 
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many other factors. Since we have no magic formula, it is not hard to 
pick flaws in our allotment procedures—and people do! 

Multi-multi-multicopy-buyers. Occasionally we find a teacher who 
thinks the library’s sole function is to provide his classes with textbooks. 
We don’t like to do it. I saw this done once (at another school) in a rapidly 
changing field. The instructor felt that the only way he could justify 
the fact that he had so much of his allotment tied up in about sixty 
copies of the same book was by using them for years after they had 
become outdated. 

Faculty wives who want to borrow all the new magazines as soon as 
they arrive—and then don’t want to return them. Some teachers, of course, 
have this bad habit, too, but somehow their wives are worse offenders. 
I once knew a librarian in a very small college who almost lost his job 
when he protested because the president’s wife went through the library 
mail before it reached the library, and helped herself to whatever appealed 
to her. She always sent it in eventually—well, nearly always—and 
seemed to believe that was all that was necessary, making it quite clear 
that she considered the librarian presumptuous when he politely suggested 
that he should receive the mail first. 

The timid souls who want us to avoid all controversial publications. 
What publications would such a policy leave us? I quite literally can’t 
think of any. 


MY LIST could easily be expanded, but I prefer to leave it at this length 
and let those of my readers who are librarians supply additions of 
their own. 

It may be argued that I am being unduly critical of my teaching col- 
leagues, and that, if they are as bad as I have painted them, running an 
academic library must be a horrible experience. Far from it! College 
faculties are splendid people to work with—but, like normal people 
(perhaps I’d better be diplomatic, 2nd say “‘like other normal people’’), 
they are not perfect. I know I can’t make them perfect, but maybe if I 
shout their faults loudly enough, I can manage to steer them, as a class, 
just a little nearer to my concept of perfection. 


College Budgetary Principles 


The Function of the Budget in Educational Institutions 


By Donatp FAULKNER 


N AN important survey of land-grant institutions made in 1930, 
Arthur J. Klein defined the objective of the annual institutional 
budget as the distribution of available funds designed to further in 
an equitable and orderly manner the educational program of the year.' 
No one has described the aim of the college and university budget more 
tersely or more accurately. Others have called the budget an educa- 
tional plan for the all-important financial work of the school. 

Although the college is not established to operate at a profit like an 
industrial plant, its financial management is essential to its existence and 
to the effectiveness of its program. Accounting, purchasing, construc- - 
tion, repair and maintenance of buildings, collection of income, and many 
other activities of the business world must be conducted in the educa- 
tional world. Sound business principles should apply in every financial 
facet of college life. The eleemosynary character of many higher edu- 
cational acts does not lessen the need for strict controls or condone 
laxness in the disbursement of funds that accrue from gifts and 
endowments. 

More and more, the schools will come to depend upon the business- 
man and his corporation for the new resources needed for higher educa- 
tion. A person trained in commercial procedures and successful in 
applying them will tend to think of his support as an investment, not as 
a gift. Such men will be encouraged to invest in the college because of 
demonstrable needs of society—some of which naturally will be the 
needs of their own industry for engineers and other trained personnel. 
Others will be motivated by the more altruistic end of supporting the 
nation and our democratic culture. The American businessman will be 
convinced of the worthiness of these goals, but he will want to know 
what he has bought, and he will demand that the college give an account- 
ing of the trust. The returns he anticipates on his investment will be 
measured, not in terms of profits, but in terms of performance: more 
and better teachers, scientists, and citizens in general. 

Those who provide money for education demand with increasing 

1Survey ¢ Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1930), Vol. I., p. 158. 

Donatp FAULKNER is vice-president for administration of Western Reserve 
University. This is the third in a series of articles by Mr. Faulkner on various 
phases of college administrative work. 
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insistence that sound financial management go hand in hand with sound 
educational practice. Neither can be sound without prior planning. 
Inadequate academic programs or unpaid bills are the usual sequel to 
an attempt to operate without a carefully prepared plan. 

There are many misconceptions concerning the nature of budgetary 
procedures in institutions of higher education. The budget is only an 
estimate of income and expenditures broken down into categories of 
resources and classes of costs, which are in turn subdivided into the 
expenses predicted for each of the various colleges, divisions, depart- 
ments, and activities of the institution. Sometimes, the board of 
trustees—erroneously, we believe—will consider the items of the approved 
budget as if they were the rigid appropriations of the legislature. Deans 
and department heads, in some cases, follow suit, even to the extent of 
spending all the funds appropriated in the period covered by the budget 
for fear they will otherwise receive a decreased allocation for the next 
period. 

Budget items should not be set up by institutional accountants as 
credits to the departments against which expenditures are to be charged. 
For the fulfillment of his own specific duties, the accountant need have 
little knowledge of the budget. His contact with it comes when he 
must compare budget amounts and actual expenses to provide information 
for the guidance of executives. 


THE first of the fourteen principles which govern the administration of 
the institutional budget is that (1) the preparation of the college or uni- 
versity budget is an educational function. The building of the budget 
requires, in addition to a careful estimate of income, a thorough review 
of the needs of every activity in the institution and the comparative value 
of the various educational programs suggested by the several depart- 
ments. This review involves judgments concerning the educational work 
of the school. To be effective, it must rest on a thorough knowledge 
and appreciation of basic educational values. Directors of surveys and 
other competent critics of the administration of higher educational insti- 
tutions consider the work of preparing the budget to be one of the most 
vital functions of educational administration. “There is no aspect of 
university administration that is more distinctly educational.’”? 

It seems reasonable to expect that the financial and educational control 
of institutional operations and activities should extend to every depart- 
ment and service authorized by the institution or carried on in its name. 
This is not always the case. Difficulties arise when an activity which is 
undertaken for the institution, or for which the institution is for some 
reason held responsible, is not under the usual controls. A budget can 
form the basis of these controls, and so should cover all phases of the 
work of the school. 

It is not sufficient that the funds derived from endowment, tutition, 

*Robert L. Kelley, The American Arts College (New York: Macmillan Company, 1925), p. 634. 
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and the legislature, and the expenditures for instruction and administra- 
tion, be entered on the budget. Nor is it sufficient that service enter- 
prises and student activities be budgeted by their own managers inde- 
pendently of the institutional budget. For satisfactory controls, the 
literature of higher education with near unanimity maintains, all funds 
derived from whatever source and expended for whatever purpose should 
appear in one financial program. Stated briefly, the principle is that 
(2) one inclusive institutional budget should cover and control every institu- 
tional activity. 

The general outlines of the budget must be announced early enough 
in the year to permit planning by the instructors and officers. Time is 
needed for the department and college heads to co-ordinate requisitions 
and make their own plans for the work of the next session. The budget 
should reflect the activities of the early as well as the later part of the 
session. Preparation for any ambitious programs must be completed 
prior to the opening of the session in which they are to be given. New 
personnel must be selected before the better-trained and more capable 
have accepted employment elsewhere, and existing personnel should be 
assured of continued employment as early as possible. Educational 
commissions and survey teams warn that completing the budget by 
June—the practice in many schools—is too late for efficiency. Work 
should apparently be started by midyear. The principle is that (3) the 
budget should be completed well before the end of the academic vear. 

The higher educational institution must not incur any financial obli- 
gations that it cannot meet. The budgeted accounts must call for no 
greater total than the total income of which the institution can be rea- 
sonably sure. The natural and laudable desire to expand activities and 
services is a constant temptation to the instructors and officers. It is 
here that the budget should be used to curb the overambitious and 
overzealous. If income is estimated conservatively, the institution can 
protect itself from deficits and the consequent curtailment of essential 
services. 

Likewise, there must be a conservative expenditure of funds. When 
a service or an item of equipment has been approved for purchase, money 
must be available to cover costs. Unless it is quite clear that the esti- 
mate of income will be realized, it is advisable not to count on all desired 
new services. Unrealistic estimates of income cause more college def- 
icits than failure to control expenses within the budget. (4) The budget 
is an estimate of income and expenditures, and as such should be conservative. 


THE president is responsible for the co-ordination of the various institu- 
tional activities and is in the best position to have a comprehensive 
view of them. Since he is the chief educational officer, it is logical that 
his office should be vested with the powers of budget preparation, a co- 
ordinating procedure which is one of the major controls of the institution. 

A few institutions have overlooked the educational significance of 
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budgetary processes and, emphasizing their financial and _ business 
aspects, have assigned the preparation of the budget either to the board 
of trustees or to the business manager. Commissions surveying these 
institutions criticize this practice as a mistaken one. There is general 
agreement today that (5) responsibility for the final preparation, co- 
ordination, and presentation of the institutional budget to the board should 
be vested in the president. 

Although responsibility for the final adjustments needed to co-ordinate 
the budget must be assumed by the president, he can ensure that the 
final draft is representative of the stated objectives of the institution, 
and that the personnel will understand and accept it, by calling upon an 
administrative council to work with him on the budget for presentation 
to the board. Such a council should be truly representative of the 
administrative and instructional staffs. The deans, the business manager, 
and other top administrators should normally be included. Faculty 
representatives, if not already regular members of the council, should be 
elected by the faculty, not appointed by the president, if the wholehearted 
co-operation of the instructional staff is to be secured. 

This idea has sufficient support in the literature in the field to warrant 
its inclusion in the reservoir of statements from which the principles in 
this article have been drawn. It is consistent with the other budgetary 
principles discussed here, and is in complete agreement with the basic 
philosophy of democratic administration. (6) The president should con- 
sult an administrative council composed of the chief executive officers and 
elected representatives of the faculty in the final preparation of the institu- 
tional budget. 

The expenses listed in the budget represent for the most part the 
financial needs of the separate departments of the school. Since spe- 
cific and detailed needs are in all probability best understood by the 
members of the various departments, the first co-ordination of individual 
desires and needs should be the responsibility of the department chair- 
men. Authorities on higher education and the practice of institutions 
are in general agreement that (7) budget requests for a given department 
should be collected and collated by the chairman of the department. 

The budget should represent fundamental policy in the institution, 
and demands top priority among the instruments designed to fulfill the 
college’s educational objectives. The ultimate responsibility for the 
policies and progress of the school rests with the board of trustees, which 
must discharge this obligation by thorough study of the draft of the 
budget presented. If adjustments are necessary, they should be made 
by the president. When the board is in disagreement with the president’s 
recommendations, it may voice its dissent and report the draft back to 
him for further study and such changes as he may consider advisable in 
the light of the educational objectives and financial resources of the 
institution. (8) Jt is the responsibility of the board of trustees to study 
and adopt the institutional budget. 
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AFTER the budget has been adopted by the board, the appropriations 
become available for financing the various activities of the institution. 
Requisitions for supplies and equipment are then made by instructors, 
research workers, and administrative assistants. Someone must be 
authorized to limit the departments to the appropriations assigned to 
them by rejecting requisitions which involve expenditures exceeding 
those allotted to the particular budget item. Survey commissions have 
reported that, too often, the budget is carefully prepared only to be 
pigeonholed soon after the beginning of the year. The ninth principle 
stated here is subscribed to by most writers in the literature of higher 
education: (9) Responsibility for the execution of the institutional budget 
should be vested in the president. 

The budget is not only a calculation of expected income, it is also a 
careful attempt to distribute the estimated income among the niany 
activities of the institution so that the greatest possible service in accord 
with its stated objectives may be performed. The income itself may 
vary from the estimate—in fact, it generally does; and the needs of the 
institution and the relative importance of certain activities may also 
change during the budget period. The university is a living, functional, 
social organism. Its budget must never be considered an ironclad device. 
Some experts advise periodic revisions by the officers responsible for it. 
Hence our principle is, (10) The budget must undergo continuous re-examina- 
tion and revision. 

Survey commissions have gone beyond the last principle in recom- 
mending not only that the preparation of the budget be a con- 
tinuous year-round process but also that its actual execution be suf- 
ficently flexible to permit adjustments to new conditions as they arise. 
Some authorities on budgetary problems urge the board to give the 
president ample authority over budget interpretations and then hold 
him responsible for his use of such discretionary powers. Regardless of 
the method by which adaptability is attained, this general principle 
should be followed: (11) The execution of the institutional budget should 
be flexible. 

The central idea permeating budgetary theory and practice is that 
expenditures must be controlled—controlled in the interest of educational 
values, but nevertheless controlled! This has been evident in the dis- 
cussion of earlier principles: vesting the “execution” of the budget in 
the president, emphasizing the all-inclusive character of the budget, and 
so on. A warning should be given against looseness in carrying out the 
requirements of the budget, for making estimates is of no value if un- 
authorized expenditures are permitted. (12) There must be no expenditures 
which are not specifically included in the budget—original or revised—or 
approved as an emergency measure by the president. 

The chief function of the business office in the preparation of the 
budget is to supply the information essential to each department and 
activity group for the study of its own needs. This is done most effectively 
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in the form of a report showing the budgeted items for the fiscal year and 
the actual expenditures that have been made. The report should include 
a third column to be completed by the individuals requesting funds for 
the session’s work. 

When the budget is being put into effect, a similar service is assigned 
to the business office: to determine whether departments and activity 
groups are abiding by the provisions of their budgets. This can be 
accomplished effectively through monthly or quarterly reports showing 
budgeted items for the period covered and the actual expenses incurred 
during that period for each item. The portion of the detailed report 
covering a given department, college, activity, or service should go to 
the officer in charge. The president and certain other officers, including 
the treasurer, should be given the entire report. All members of the 
board of trustees may not desire to take the time to study this amount 
of detail. A summary report should be prepared for these board mem- 
bers. (13) Periodic reports, monthly or quarterly, and summary reports on 
the status of the budget should be prepared by. the business office and 
distributed at the discretion of the president. 


IN ADDITION to their importance in the control of expenditures, 
good budget procedures provide a basis for scientific studies of institu- 
tional administration and costs. If the budget is organized to represent 
the detailed activities and services of the school, and if the accounting 
records also reflect the institutional organization, the first steps have been 
taken toward gathering the necessary data for much valuable research 
on the administrative efficiency of the school. (14) The outlines of the 
institutional budget and the accounting records should be comparable and 
sufficiently detailed to provide all possible data for research on the adminis- 
tration and cost of academic services. 
With this statement we have completed the presentation of the 
fourteen administrative principles, developed from the literature of higher 
education, which should direct the preparation and execution of the 
college budget. 
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Short Contributions 


A Focus on Footnotes 


A little more than eight years ago, Henry Reiff, chairman of the 
Department of History and Government at St. Lawrence University, 
published an account of what he believed was a unique course in historiog- 
raphy which had been put together over a period of many years for 
departmental majors.! This article, by one who has participated in the 
teaching of the course during the past fourteen years, is an addendum 
which describes, it is hoped, a development of significance. It at least 
indicates that however proud we are of this course, which has become a 
recognized institution at St. Lawrence, we intend to keep it dynamic. 
The innovation was launched three years ago, and now some conclusions 
may be drawn regarding its success. 

The portion of History/Government 391 which I teach has always 
stressed the study of documents, “their nature, collection, care, use, and 
authenticity,” and the scholarly contributions of such American his- 
torians as Frederick Jackson Turner, Henry Adams, and Charles A. 
Beard.? In these circumstances it seemed logical to examine the link 
between source material and synthesis—that hallmark of scholarship, 
the footnote. When I was an undergraduate, there had been more 
emphasis on the form than on the content of the footnote. Perhaps this 
had been ill advised. More recently I had observed the awe produced 
in students by the printed word—an awe which seemed to increase 
considerably when the words were found in footnotes, often in the form 
of mysterious Latin abbreviations. To many students, the very presence 
of footnotes seemed to supply a foundation of authority for the text. 
In other words, students were often overly impressed by an array of 
footnotes which they did not understand. Worse, they were apt to 
assume that such reading matter was too dry as well as too profound, 
and was consequently to be avoided whenever possible. If the student 
could become familiar with the footnote, understand its purposes, and 
discover the new areas of information to which it provided access, it 
might well lose its awesomeness. Some footnotes would be appreciated 
for their real worth; others would be stripped of their dignity and viewed 
with the contempt which they deserved. 


“Historiography and Government Research,” Journat or Hicuer Epvcation, XXII 
(March, 1951), pp. 129-37. 
2Tbid, p. 132. 
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Standard works on the historian’s craft were assigned to explain the 
meaning of the symbols and abbreviations. Explanatory footnotes 
offered no problems. The primary objective, then, was to investigate 
thoroughly the scholarly function of the footnote, and the extent to which, 
in practice, it fulfilled that function. This, I concluded, must be largely 
a ‘‘do-it-yourself”’ process. The student himself must attack and break 
down these terse and austere citations if the fear they inspired was to be 
exorcised. First, he had to learn that the footnote has several purposes: 

1. To indicate to the reader where he may find the source of a 
quotation or a more extended account of some subject mentioned in 

the text 

2. To cite authority—not just any old source—in support of a 
statement, an opinion, or contention in the text that might be ques- 
tioned by the skeptical reader 

3. To direct the attention of the reader to opinions on controversial 
issues contrary to those expressed in the text 

Of course some footnotes may be justified by a combination of these 
purposes, and there may be other quite legitimate reasons for footnotes 
which could be mentioned; but for History/Government 391, these 
appeared to be quite enough to begin with. After the proper role of 
footnotes was explained to them, the students were put to work tracing 
selected ones to their sources and examining them with the following 
criteria in mind: 

1. The accuracy and precision by which the footnote guides the 
reader to the source 

2. The reliability of the source 

3. The extent to which the source satisfies and fulfills the intention 
of the citation 


The selection of footnotes to be assigned presented some obstacles 
from the start. References to manuscript collections and even to many 
newspapers and periodicals could not be traced because of the limitations 
of the University’s library collection. For several reasons, books relating 
to the Civil War period were chosen as guinea pigs. The University 
library does possess a complete set of the Official Records of the Rebellion, 
a source which is sure to be among those cited frequently by scholarly 
and semi-scholarly works on this period. This is, moreover, an era of 
history with which the teacher is familiar enough to feel secure in regard 
to the bibliography. Thus, it was decided to assign the students chapters 
in books dealing with the Civil War period, requiring each one to read 
a selected chapter and trace from five to ten footnotes to their sources. 
Having done so, they would be in a better position to evaluate the total 
effectiveness of the footnote and to pass at least a tentative judgment 
upon the scholarly qualities of the chapter they had read. 

Although the students were unsure and skeptical at first, it soon 
became clear that this was a worth-while assignment and that it would 
take the student researcher deeper into his subject than was at first 
contemplated. Some positive gain was garnered from each of the three 
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points listed previously which the student was to use as guideposts. 
Simply finding a quotation, accurately quoted, where it was said to be, 
seemed to give the footnote greater reality than it had possessed before 
it had been tracked down. It was also gratifying to find that most 
students, once they had found the source of the footnote, for example in 
the Diary of Gideon Welles, read considerably more than was actually 
required. There seem to be three reasons for such zeal. In the first 
place, once his detective instinct had been aroused, the student was 
reluctant to admit that the citation was perfectly justified in every 
respect. Secondly, the Diary (to continue with our example) often 
proved fascinating reading of itself, and, in the case of one Lincoln addict, 
led him to read the entire work in the next few months. 

But more important, the question of the reliability of the source 
confronted the student with another familiar pitfall of scholarship. 
For example, could the harsh judgments of Welles upon the motives of 
some of his colleagues in Lincoln’s Cabinet be taken at their face value? 
Or must one know something of Welles’s character and reliability as a 
diarist to be able to evaluate intelligently some of his comments? 
If the source was the monumental History of James Ford Rhodes 
(History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, Macmillan, 
1904), was it enough to know that Rhodes was a respected and, generally 
speaking, careful scholar? Or was it not also helpful to know that for 
personal reasons he was prejudiced against Stephen A. Douglas? George 
Frisbie Hoar’s Autobiography of Seventy Years is frequently cited as an 
authoritative source on the career of Benjamin Franklin Butler. Yet 
both G. F. Hoar and his brother, E. Rockwood, were inveterate enemies 
of Butler. It was the latter, who, when asked if he was going to attend 
Butler’s funeral, is said to have replied, “‘No, but I am in favor of it.’’ 
And G. F. Hoar, long a political foe of Butler’s, wrote of him with 
a venom undiluted by the passage of time.‘ Thus, in a number of 
cases, the students in “391” learned that in evaluating the quality of a 
footnote the chase did not end with finding the reference. Occasionally 
they had to turn for more information to articles on, and biographies of, 
the authors whose works had been cited. 

In a few instances the students discovered that the author of their 
assigned footnotes had misused his sources. Perhaps he had quoted only 
that portion from the authority cited which gave support to his own 
opinion. To have quoted more would have weakened his case. Perhaps 
he had even read into his authority a meaning which did not exist. Not 
infrequently when subjected to close examination, the array of footnotes 
proved to be more impressive in terms of quantity than of quality. One 
example of how a footnote can be misleading without being technically 
inaccurate may be pointed out here. An author writing about the 
Battle of Gettysburg quotes General Longstreet on the reasons for the 


3Don Seitz, The Also Rans (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928), p. 319. 
‘Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903), Vol. II, pp. 329-63. 
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Confederate defeat. The context of the statement implies that the 
General made his remark at the time of the battle or shortly thereafter. 
The remark is footnoted and may look unexceptionable on the surface. 
But when the note is tracked down, it becomes clear that the General 
made his comment thirty years after the battle occurred. There is no 
indication of this in the text, and the truth goes undiscovered unless the 
reader goes to the source of the quotation. Obviously, General Long- 
street may not have been of the same mind or memory in 1893 as he had 
been thirty years earlier, and it seems like loading the dice against the 
reader to make no effort to keep him from being led astray. 

Invariably the unmasking of poor scholarship proved both delightful 
and stimulating to the research student. It delighted him to learn that 
footnotes are not always so coldly authoritative as they appear on the 
surface. It stimulated him to pursue the scent of scholarship with an 
increasing suspicion of form without substance which is surely one of the 
first requirements of any critical scholar in the making. 

Probably more important than ferreting out the misuse of footnotes 
was the more positive virtue of the assignment in revealing the value 
of a footnote properly used. The student learned to respect the primary 
source over the secondary when both were available. He learned to 
respect the author who referred in his footnotes on controversial subjects 
to authorities who disagreed with him as well as to those who agreed. 
Besides respect, the student had the opportunity, at least, to learn some- 
thing of the possibilities of the footnote as a key to an ever widening 
storehouse of information—diaries, memoirs, newspapers, and official 
records which proved far from dull or even formidable. 

Perhaps most important was the critical awareness that the study 
stimulated. A large proportion of the students enrolled in the course 
are preparing for careers either as lawyers or teachers. Their particular 
need for early experience with critical scholarship is obvious. Frequently, 
it is true, the students are too critical. They do not always recognize a 
perfect footnote when they find one, and are inclined to blame an author 
too harshly for a printer’s error. But the critical spirit is more difficult 
to arouse than to allay, and I have been willing to put up with some 
unjustified criticism if the students come to realize that a reference to a 
reliable source should be given more consideration than innumerable 
references to trivia. 

What does this assignment add up to? I hope and believe that the 
‘do-it-yourself’ technique has been successfully adapted in this case to 
the study and evaluation of one pillar of scholarship—the footnote. On 
the whole, I think that it can safely be said that the students have enjoyed 
their excursion into what had largely been the unknown, and that they 
have emerged more fully aware of the responsibilities of scholarship, less 
ready to accept it at its face value, and better prepared to be under- 


standingly critical. 
D. Matta, St. Lawrence University 
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A New Program for the AFROTC 


The recruitment of young men who are interested in careers as officers 
has been a cardinal concern of the Air Force since it was made a separate 
branch of the armed services. Early studies concerned with the nation’s 
man-power pool noted that graduates of colleges and universities made 
the best officers. Accepting this premise, the Air Force, in co-operation 
with the nation’s academic institutions, established ROTC units in 47 
states and Puerto Rico. Today there are 176 separate detachments and 
15 subdetachments; the Air Force hopes that these groups will provide 
approximately 70 per cent of its officers. 

In turning to ROTC detachments for man power, the Air Force 
sought to assemble a cadre of career officers who held academic degrees in 
addition to commissions. It was soon discovered, however, that a 
smaller percentage of graduates than had been anticipated chose to 
pursue careers in the Air Force. Most of the men who received their 
commissions served their tour of active duty, then returned to civilian 
life. This situation presented a major problem to Air Force planners, 
who were at last forced to ask themselves whether recruiting officers 
from the ranks of college students was indeed the best method of obtaining 
them. 

The decision to continue the ROTC as the major means of procuring 
officers was not a surprising one, but with it came plans for a thorough 
revision of the program. Quotas were assigned to each detachment 
stipulating the number of men that it was to train in each specific cate- 
gory.!. The Air Force’s chief reason for doing this was to acquire men 
who were qualified for training as pilots and were willing to sign up for 
five years of active duty, and to secure graduates who had valuable 
technical skills. In addition, the establishment of these quotas provided 
the Air Force with a means of meeting its needs for man power in certain 
specialized fields. 

Another plan for improving the effectiveness of the Air Force ROTC 
program was the proposal that civilian instructors be used to teach 
those subjects in the ROTC curriculum that were of a non-military 
nature, an idea that had been considered by planners in AFROTC 
Headquarters and at the Air University in Montgomery, Alabama, as 
early as 1953. This plan had two major objectives: first, to permit 
officers on active duty who had been trained for other than teaching 
positions to be transferred to work for which they were better qualified; 
and, second, to improve the quality of instruction by employing the 
services of educators who were specialists in certain areas of the cur- 
riculum—in geopolitics, for example, a subject-matter with which the 


1Cadets can receive their commissions as (1) pilots or navigators; (2) engineers; (3) specialists 
in mathematics, physics, business administration, police administration, and so on; (4) reserve officers 
(these commissions are awarded to veterans who, prior to their college training, ‘have served a tour 
of duty in the Air Force); and (s) non-flying officers who fulfill various important duties on the ground 
(these commissions are awarded to cadets who have proved to be unsuited for further training as flying 
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average Air Force officer is unfamiliar. To implement such a program 
required money—money which, unfortunately, was unavailable. How- 
ever, an experimental program established at Ohio State University 
offered a way of solving this problem. 

An alumnus of Ohio State, Colonel Ralph D. Mershon, had be- 
queathed to the University approximately $10,000,000, and had stip- 
ulated that one-half of the earnings of this principal was to be applied 
to military education. In January, 1954, the professor of Air Science 
at Ohio State presented a program to the officials of the University and 
the Air Force which urged that members of the faculty of the University 
teach Air Force ROTC courses of a non-military nature. This experi- 
mental program was approved by the officials of both organizations and 
was inaugurated in September, 1955. The program was very successful 
during its first year, and at the end of that time plans were made to 
expand it and to continue its operation for an additional three-year 
period ending in June, 1958. It is now possible to examine the results 
of this experiment.? 

The Ohio State program has proved valuable to the administrative 
officers in the headquarters of the Air Force ROTC in determining what 
curricular changes should be made and in judging the value of civilian 
instructors. The results of the study indicate that (1) civilian instructors 
can teach some ROTC courses effectively, (2) students generally accept 
this program, and (3) military and civilian instructors work well to- 
gether. 

During the three years in which the Ohio State study was being made, 
the following courses in air science were offered:: 


Air Science I (freshman): Introduction to AFROTC, Introduction to 
Aviation, Military Instruments of National Security, 
Fundamentals of Global Geography, International Ten- 
sions, and Security Organizations 

Air Science II (sophomore): Careers in the Air Force, Introduction to 
Aerial Warfare and Targets, Combat Aircraft and 
Weapons Delivery Systems, Combat Air Base Systems 
Related to Air Warfare Operations, and Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations for Leadership 

Air Science III (junior): Communicating in the Air Force, Creative 
Problem-solving, Air Force Commander and Staff, 
Code of Military Justice, Introduction to Weather and 
Navigation, Preview of Summer-Camp and Air-Base 
Functions, Career Guidance and Moral Responsibility 
of Air Force Officers 

Air Science IV (senior): Development of Leadership, Seminar and 
Conference Techniques, Military Aspects of World 
Political Geography, Military Aviation, and the Evo- 
lution of Warfare and Briefing for Commissioned 
Service 


24 Brief Report of the Ohio State University-Air Force ROTC Civilian Instructor Program, First 
and Second Phases (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1957). 
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In addition to his classroom work, each cadet spent thirty hours 
annually in a leadership laboratory, attended a four-week session in a 
summer camp between his junior and senior years, and received thirty- 
five hours of flight instruction—including fourteen hours of solo time— 
if the school could make it available. 

In May, 1958, Major General Turner C. Rogers, the commandant of 
the Air Force ROTC, after examining the information gleaned from the 
study at Ohio State, wrote to the president of every college and uni- 
versity offering Air Force ROTC training. In his letter, he outlined the 
Ohio State experiment and proposed that each institution appoint a 
faculty committee to investigate the possibility of accepting one of the 
following recommendations: 

. that university faculty members teach selected Air Science courses. 

. . that departments of the university offer a course or courses de- 
signed to achieve specific Air Force ROTC objectives; such courses to 
be required of Air Force students and available to any university student. 
. that certain existing courses in the university, as presently 
offered or with minor modifications, which meet the over-all objectives 

of the Air Force ROTC program be substituted for certain portions of 

the Air Force ROTC curriculum. 


Despite the difficulty of appointing a faculty ¢ommittee to explore 
the possibilities of following General Rogers’ recommendations in the 
short time between the arrival of his letter in the spring of 1958 and the 
opening of the fall term, many schools were able to put part of the three- 
point program into operation. Only eighteen schools reported that they 
could not carry out any of the recommendations. Fifty-eight institu- 
tions appointed committees to study the problem; three furnished in- 
structors to teach the senior courses in world political geography, using 
Air Force text materials; eight, with the permission of the Air Force, 
substituted existing courses for the ROTC course in world political 
geography; three others substituted their course in international rela- 
tions;? and one transferred the teaching of meteorology to the air-science 
department. Currently there are 48 institutions substituting university- 
taught courses for Air Force ROTC courses. These substitutions are 
concentrated primarily in the fields of geography, international relations 
or government, and speech. 

At the University of Oregon, the faculty committee recommended 
that two speech courses be incorporated as a part of the study of problem- 
solving and communications during the junior year, and the plan is now 
in operation. Reports from the cadets at this institution indicate that 
it has been enthusiastically received. Because the speech courses are 
in the curriculum of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, it has 
been possible to reduce the number of credits in purely military subjects 
that are required to earn a commission. In many schools where electives 
in military science are required (the University of Michigan is a 


%A course in international relations will become a part of the new curriculum in the fall term of 
1960. Some institutions have been granted permission to make substitutions ahead of schedule. 
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good example), the opportunity to substitute courses in the college of 
liberal arts for certain ones in military science often simplifies the fulfill- 
ment of graduation requirements. 

Only two schools, Harvard and Princeton, have substituted courses 
in the freshman and sophomore years. Princeton has substituted aca- 
demic courses for military ones in all four years of air science, and more 
than one-half of all instruction is given by civilians. Doubtless, other 
schools will experiment with the use of civilian instructors for courses 
in the lower division, but the current trend is to restrict them to teaching 
in the upper division, where the subject-matter is more closely related to 
the academic disciplines, and where cadets are officer candidates. It 
should be noted that four schools were not permitted to make course 
substitutions on the grounds that the courses they suggested were not 
consistent with the educational objectives of the Air Force. 

Judging from the responses received at AFROTC Headquarters, the 
presidents of the universities involved and their faculty committees are 
in favor of following General Rogers’ third recommendation. One 
reason for this is that course substitutions are easy to make and do not 
result in any noticeable loss in the effectiveness of the program. Another 
is that no additional expenditure of funds is involved, a consideration of 
major importance to budget-conscious college executives. General 
Rogers’ second recommendation is not likely to gain much faculty support, 
however. Most faculties frown upon slanting the content of courses to 
meet someone else’s objectives. Nor will the first recommendation be 
accepted on most campuses because of budgetary considerations: few col- 
leges can afford a program like the one operated by Ohio State, in which 
the cost of using civilian instructors was $16,000 in 1955, $24,000 in 1956, 
and $28,000 in 1957. 

It is too early to determine how effective this new program is. The 
instructors at Ohio State agreed that the blocks of instruction were in 
many cases too small and were not always arranged in the best sequence. 
Air Force planners have heeded this advice, and a new curriculum is 
now being put into effect. If the practice of substituting academic 
courses for military ones continues, it may prove advisable to make further 
changes in the ROTC course of study by placing in sequence those courses 
most adaptable to civilian instruction. The course substitutions are 
having a significant effect upon the staffing of AFROTC detachments. The 
Air Force announced in December that 177 officers and 177 airmen will 
be cut from the AFROTC detachments, indicating a substantial saving 
in man power. 

As this program develops, it seems certain that many benefits will 
accrue. Cadets will receive better instruction and they will learn to 
respect their ROTC training as a legitimate academic pursuit when 
portions of it are conducted by civilian specialists. The prestige of the 
Air Force program will also increase among the faculty when it has been 
given an integral part to play in it. 

Ray Hawk, University of Oregon 
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Editorial 


Institutional Self-studies 


One of the most encouraging trends in higher education in recent 
years has been the increasing use of self-studies by institutions. Many 
things have contributed to this. The tremendous increase in knowledge 
has led to the subdivision of older disciplines and the addition of many 
new ones. Rapid social and technological changes have greatly increased 
the number of callings for which preparation in college is regarded as 
necessary. (Ambition on the part of some occupational groups to be 
recognized as learned professions has stimulated this development.) 
These same changes have meant that much of the specialized subject- 
matter taught in college is obsolete before the student can put it to use. 
This in turn has led to increased appreciation of the importance of gen- 
eral or liberal education as the primary function of the college. The 
general prosperity of the country has caused many to seek a college edu- 
cation who have little interest in, or capacity for, study of the traditional 
subjects. The desire of faculty members to offer courses dealing with 
their own rather narrow fields of specialization has contributed to the 
proliferation of courses far beyond any reasonable need. As a result 
of these and other influences, the programs and organization of many 
institutions have “‘just growed” rather than undergone carefully guided 
development. The institutions now face unprecedented demands for 
enrollment. It is no wonder that, under these conditions, many have 
undertaken self-studies in order to develop ways. of using their resources 
more effectively in meeting the needs of the time. 

An important stimulus to studies has been provided by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 


Soon after it was established in 1951, the Fund received many 
requests for assistance from colleges interested in an examination, 
analysis, and reassessment of the aims and methods of liberal education. 
To meet this need, the Fund set up in 1952 a program in support of 
college self studies which made available funds to free faculty time 
for the thorough and comprehensive self-appraisal many colleges 
felt they needed.'! 


All four-year liberal-arts colleges were invited to submit requests for 
grants for self-study, and a committee of seven presidents and deans was 
appointed to screen these. During the two years 1952-53 and 1953-54, 


1Robert S. Donaldson, Fortifying Higher Education: A Story of College Self Studies (New York: 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1959), p. 3. 
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thirty-eight grants were made under this program to institutions widely 
varied as to location, control, and size. Each of the institutions prepared 
a report of its own experience,? “‘but over-all appraisal was deferred so 
that the experience could be looked at after a lapse of some years.”’ Last 
year the Fund asked Robert S. Donaldson to “review the self study 
program and present his own, personal appraisal of it and reactions to 
it.”’ The 64-page booklet previously cited is Mr. Donaldson’s report. 
It covers not only the thirty-eight liberal-arts colleges but the univer- 
sities of North Carolina and Pennsylvania, which received grants for 
comprehensive self-studies, and some institutions which had conducted 
self-studies without assistance from the Fund. As a thoughtful summary 
and interpretation of the extensive experience which it covers, this report 
should be highly useful to other institutions. 

It seems clear that many other institutions should carry on such 
studies. It is sometimes said that since faculties and individual professors 
ought to strive constantly to improve their work, there is no legitimate 
place for the self-study as a separate and distinct project. This is a 
non sequitur. The two methods of improving programs are not mutually 
exclusive; one is not a substitute for the other. On the contrary, the 
well-planned self-study can be an invaluable complement of, and stimulus 
to, the continuous efforts. 

Recognizing the need for large-scale systematic efforts at strengthening 
institutions, some persons have advocated surveys or studies directed by 
outside specialists. (At least two of the studies covered by the Donaldson 
report were so directed.) These persons have stressed the importance of 
the broad perspective and objectivity that are likely to characterize 
persons who have not been closely identified with the institution or pro- 
gram under examination. Those who hold this view ignore the fact 
that reforms proposed from without, even if intrinsically superior to those 
developed by persons who will be expected to put them into effect, are 
much less likely to be accepted. One very able higher-education 
specialist of our acquaintance, who participated in surveys and studies 
of many colleges and universities, regularly declined invitations to direct 
institutional studies; but he welcomed opportunities to serve as con- 
sultant to institutions that were conducting their own studies. Such an 
arrangement provided for that interchange of outside and inside views 
that is most likely to result in substantial betterment of programs. No 
doubt in this way this specialist rendered far more effective service than 
he would have done as a director of institutional surveys. 

We hope that many additional institutions will undertake self-studies, 
without relaxing their continuous efforts at improvement. We believe 
that they ought to make use of competent off-campus consultants. 
And we think that they should study Mr. Donaldson’s report. RHE 

*For a brief account of the study made under one of these grants, see “An Important Self-Study,”’ 


Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XXV (November, 1954), pp. 446-47, 456. 
3Donaldson, op. cit., p. 4. 


"Tas Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities is preparing to 
celebrate the centennial, in 1962, of 
the passage of the Morrill Act estab- 
lishing the land-grant system of public 
higher education in the United States. 
Sixty-eight institutions in the fifty 
states and Puerto Rico will share in the 
celebration. The Association recently 
reported statistics which indicate the 
important part played by its members 
in higher education: land-grant insti- 
tutions enroll 20 per cent of the total 
college population; they grant 40 per 
cent of the doctoral degrees in all 
subjects, approximately 50 per cent 
in the sciences (including professional 
degrees in the health-related sciences) 
and engineering, 100 per cent in agri- 
culture, and approximately 25 per 
cent of the total awarded in the arts, 
languages, business and commerce, 
and education. 


Tas University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has established a program in 
English Communication for Foreign 
Students under the joint direction of 
the departments of speech and English. 
The purpose of the new program is to 


enable students from non-English 
speaking countries to “compete with 
reasonable chance of success against 
American students in [their] chosen 
major field{s] of study.” Upon enter- 
ing the University, each foreign student 
is given a series of tests which assess 
ability in speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and oral comprehension of Eng- 
lish. Those with unsatisfactory scores 
on these tests are required to take at 


least one semester of full-time work in 
the new program, which includes class- 
room training and supervised practice 
for six hours a day, five days a week. 


Tes University of Wisconsin’s School 
of Education and Extension Division 
are sponsoring a new television cor- 
respondence course for graduate credit. 
The advanced course in audio-visual 
techniques in education will be carried 
during the spring semester by local, 
network, or educational television 
stations in La Crosse and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Chicago; St. Louis; Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; East Lansing and 
Detroit, Michigan; a large area of 
Florida; and Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Classes will be televised three times 
a week for a fifteen-week period. 
The Extension Division will admin- 
ister the program and will also grade 
the assignments and tests. The 
course, which is supported by a grant 
under the National Defense Education 
Act, will be used, after the results are 
evaluated, as a model for courses in 
audio-visual techniques throughout 
the country. 


A CO-OPERATIVE program leading to 
a Ph.D. degree in the biological sci- 
ences has been established by Amherst, 
Smith, and Mount Holyoke colleges 
and the University of Massachusetts. 
The University of Massachusetts will 
award the degree, but the diploma and 
all records and transcripts will indi- 
cate at which institutions the indivi- 
dual courses were studied. Course 
and other requirements will be estab- 
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lished by a graduate council composed 
of faculty members from the four 
schools. Basic Ph.D. requirements 
of comprehensive examinations, oral 
language tests, and the preparation of 
a thesis will be the same as those in 
effect at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. A guidance committee, se- 
lected by the graduate council, will 
help each doctoral candidate set up 
his degree program. Participants may 
take courses at any or all of the four 
institutions. The program’s faculty 
will be drawn from the co-operating 
departments, subject to the approval 
of the Graduate Council. It is ex- 
pected that other departments will 
soon establish similar joint programs. 


Tas recently organized University 
Council for Educational Administra- 
tion, an association formed to improve 
the training of public-school adminis- 
trators, has established permanent 
national headquarters at Ohio State 
University. A grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation will finance operating 
costs for the first five years. The 
Council will encourage research on 
educational leadership among the 
thirty-three member institutions, pub- 
licize the findings of the research in 
this field, and invite support of the 
research projects from foundations 
and corporations. 


Tas United States National Student 
Association has begun a two-year pro- 
gram to help improve human relations 
in the South. Regional conferences 
and seminars on campus and com- 
munity race relations will be held for 
Southern student leaders. At present, 
two four-week summer seminars are 
planned for approximately fifteen stu- 
dents from segregated and integrated 
campuses; participants will be given 
travel and maintenance scholarships. 
In another phase of the program, 
assistance will be given to student 
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organizations which are planning local 
human-relations studies and programs. 
Several publications surveying campus 
human-relations problems and describ- 
ing the progress made toward their 
solution will be issued. A grant of 
$60,000 from the Field Foundation, 
Inc., is supporting the program. 


Asx AGREEMENT establishing a one- 
year exchange program in which five 
professors from each university will 
participate has been reached by 
Columbia University and Moscow 
State University. The normal ex- 
change period will be one semester. 
Each visiting professor will be given 
adequate research facilities in lab- 
oratories and libraries, and will have 
opportunities to acquaint himself with 
current research at the host institu- 
tion, to participate in conferences and 
seminars, and to teach. At the end 
of 1960, the possibility of renewing the 
exchange agreement will be discussed. 


at Rennsselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute have developed an appara- 
tus which will facilitate undergraduate 
study of the atomic structure of 


crystals. Known as the Bragg Dif- 
fraction Apparatus, it simulates on a 
visible scale the scattering, or dif- 
fraction, of x-rays by atoms in crys- 
tals. It will be used in the second-year 
physics course during the spring semes- 
ter. A great advantage of the dif- 
fraction apparatus is that it permits 
students to measure the distance 
between atoms without danger of 
exposure to radiation. 


A REPORT from Yale University an- 
nounces that a project to recruit 
young mothers into public-school 
teaching has been successful, and, in 
fact, may provide a solution for the 
national shortage of teachers. Eight 
women graduates of liberal-arts col- 
leges were selected from a great num- 
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ber of applicants and given special 
training,over a three-year period at 
the University of Bridgeport’s School 
of Education. The curriculum in- 
cluded courses in child development, 
philosophy of education, psychology, 
and practice teaching in the schools of 
Fairfield, Connecticut. All the par- 
ticipants in the program qualified for 
the Connecticut state teaching cer- 
tificate. The project directors believe 
that two factors in particular make 
the young mothers, as a group, a 
potential source of superior teachers: 
they bring to their teaching duties a 
greater maturity and knowledge than 
do beginning teachers who have just 
graduated from college; and because 
their families no longer require all 
their time, they are likely to remain 
in the profession. 


Is THE expectation that the United 
Nations Library could become a cen- 
ter for international studies which 
would indirectly improve the conduct 
of public affairs by the member 
countries, the Ford Foundation is sup- 
porting the planning of a new, ex- 
panded program of library services 
and the construction of a new building 
at the permanent site of the United 
Nations. 


A LARGE-SCALE program designed 
to improve the quality of instruction 
in junior high school will be undertaken 
by Cornell University. A grant 
of $808,550 has been received from 
the Ford Foundation to support the 
program during its first eight years. 
The purpose of the project is to 
develop a new pattern of teacher 
education for persons planning to 
teach English, social studies, science, 
and mathematics in Grades VII, VIII, 
andIX. The program will be designed 
for graduates of liberal-arts colleges. 
Students will be placed in classrooms 
of junior high schools in upstate New 


Ill 


York, where they will serve for one 
semester as interns. In addition, they 
will spend a semester and a period of 
summer study on the Cornell campus. 
On satisfactory completion of the work, 
the Master’s degree will be awarded. 

Thirty-two graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges will be selected annually for 
the program, eight from each of the 
four fields. Every student will be 
expected to have breadth in liberal 
studies, strength in his proposed 
teaching field, and a good under- 
graduate scholastic record. Each 
intern will receive $1,500 during his 
year in the project. Of this award, 
$1,000 will be salary for work as an 
intern and $500 will be a scholarship 
stipend to partially defray tuition and 
fee costs. The internship stipend will 
be administered by the employing 
school system, and the scholarship 
stipend by Cornell University. Eight 
additional interns will be admitted to 
the program who will not receive 
stipends. 


Taz Catholic University of America 
has announced a five-year project to 
bring out a new Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. In addition to a thorough 
revision of the original encyclopedia, 
the findings of scholars and the sig- 
nificant developments during the 
half-century since the first edition was 
published will be incorporated. Lead- 
ing Catholic scholars and specialists 
throughout the world will contribute 
articles. After publication, the en- 
cyclopedia will be periodically revised, 
and annual supplements will be issued. 
The project, which will include the 
publication of a new Catholic Diction- 
ary, will cost more than $4,000,000. 


“Tas geography departments of the 
“Big Ten” universities and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago plan to establish a 
co-operative summer field laboratory 


for graduate students by 1961. The 
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institutions believe that greatly im- 
proved and more economical field 
training will result from the pooling 
of faculty resources, the availability 
of several field locations with varying 
land types and human organizations, 
and the larger size of the study groups. 


‘Tes new Institute of Space Sciences 
at the University of Cincinnati has 
received a three-year grant of $178,000 
from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research in 
celestial mechanics—the study of the 
movements of celestial bodies in rela- 
tion to gravity. The immediate prac- 
tical goal of the research is the 
improvement of methods and tech- 
niques used in determining the orbits 
of satellites and space probes. The 
research will include study of the 
problems connected with earth-satel- 
lite orbits, lunar satellites, the solar 
parallax, and the minor planets. 


Arter two years’ experience with a 
co-operative program, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, and Amherst colleges and the 
University of Massachusetts report 
generally successful results and wide- 
spread enthusiasm on the part of 
students and teachers. Under the 
plan the schools pool their resources 
of faculty and equipment, but each 
institution retains its autonomy. Over 
three hundred students have taken 
advantage of the program, and some 
forty instructors are teaching courses 
on more than one campus. 


Tee American Cancer Society will 
sponsor an experimental series of 
lectures for the purpose of interesting 
a greater number of students in 
the medical, biological, and physical 
sciences and of improving public 
understanding of the opportunities for 
research in these fields. Four univer- 
sity professors have agreed to accept 
invitations to visit university and 
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college campuses during the twelve- 
month period following September 1, 
1960. Each speaker will be pre- 
pared to address a meeting of students, 
faculty, and other interested persons 
on prearranged subjects; to participate 
in seminars with faculty and students; 
and to counsel students interested in 
careers in these fields. Further infor- 
mation and the names and subjects of 
the speakers may be obtained from 
the Society, 521 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 19. 


Four years of experience with a 
program of advanced placement at 
Harvard College have shown that 
students given advanced standing for 
college-level courses taken in high 
school are doing well in their college 
work. The plan enables a student at 
Harvard to accelerate his degree 
program, take additional advanced 
courses, pursue independent study, or 
devote more time to his senior thesis 
topic. It has also had the indirect 
effect of raising the level of instruction 
in public and private high schools. 


Tue Ford Foundation has announced 
a series of grants designed to improve 
the education and professional train- 
ing of those preparing to enter the 
public service. Through an intern- 
ship program, teachers, lawyers, jour- 
nalists, and advanced college and 
graduate students will be given oppor- 
tunities to work with members and 
committees of the U. S. Congress, state 
legislatures, and government agencies. 
The groups which will administer 
the program are the American Politi- 
cal Science Association (Congressional 
Fellowship Program); State of Wis- 
consin Legislative Council (legislative- 
staff fellowships); Citizenship Clear- 
ing House (state- and local-govern- 
ment fellowships); and the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York (federal-agency internships). 


AcapeMic Procession: REFLECTIONS 
or A CoLLece PresiIpEnt, by Henry 
M. Wriston. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. x+222 pp. 
$4.00. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that the 
presidency of Princeton had thoroughly 
prepared him for the shock and 
tumult of the presidency of the 
United States. A college or university 
president holds a political office with 
all the hazards of a political office. 
Most people do not know this. An 
academic president is usually appointed 
after the most exhaustive scrutiny of 
his qualifications. Trustees and fac- 
ulty both anxiously assess his academic 
record and administrative competence. 
Once appointed, however, he is the 
most exposed and expendable member 
of his institution. He is a politician 
without a party. The faculty is 
suspicious of any effort on his part to 
influence the curriculum. He is a 
rare president who does not have 
among his trustees those who are 
convinced of his incompetence in 
financial matters. He is bombarded, 
with proposals for improving the 
institution by people who have no 
idea of what an academic institution 
is really like, or who have no interest 
in providing the means to carry out 
their ideas. 

At the time of his retirement from 
Brown University a couple of years 
ago, Henry Wriston was the dean of 
American presidents, a leader amongst 
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them, a most articulate and emphatic 
man. Wriston, in hot pursuit of 
academic righteousness, was always a 
delight to behold. His colleagues 
hoped that he would write a book, and 
he has done so. Academic Procession 
is an autobiography in only a limited 
sense. It is really an analysis of the 
American academic presidency as 
Henry Wriston has lived it and as he 
has seen others try to live it. It is 
emphatically a book for many readers, 
not simply for professional educators. 
It is urbane and yet forceful, witty 
yet wise, and a trifle vain. All it 
lacks is enough illustrations of the 
admirable heat of Wriston fully 
aroused and fighting. He once, for 
example, proposed that the Association 
of American Universities send a tele- 
gram to all accrediting agencies. The 
telegram would contain two words, 
“Drop dead.” 

The book should be read by anybody 
about to accept a high academic post. 
It explains better than anything I 
have ever read the conditions for 
success in an office in which the 
incumbent is vulnerable, overworked, 
not very well paid, and housed in a 
fishbowl. The major condition, ac- 
cording to Wriston, is an insistence, 
no matter what the risk, on the univer- 
sity president’s moral autonomy. I 
do not mean moral integrity, although 
this too is important. The only way 
for him to establish his moral autonomy 
is to accept his lack of tenure frankly 
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and turn it to his advantage by 
making it plain that on the right issue 
he will stake his position. Wriston 
gives several illustrations of stands on 
important issues which he backed by 
offering to resign. 

A good president is invariably 
marked by zeal for his institution and 
its opportunities for growth or im- 
provement. He will exceed every- 
body else in his knowledge of these 
opportunities and in his eagerness to 
explain and promote them. For that 
reason he will be in constant contact 


with faculty, trustees, alumni, public’ 


officers, students, parents, and the 
general public. To adjust all of these 
contacts with one another tends to 
depress him to the level of an adroit 
manipulator, a facile talker, a com- 
promiser, a glad-hander, and a rattler 
of tambourines. These words at least 
hint why so many presidents fail to 
measure up to their most important 
function, which is to speak for 
education, to be its leader, its critic, 
and its imaginative innovator. Few 
men can rise above the welter of daily 
responsibility to serve this purpose. 
This is why there are many good 
presidents but so few great educators. 
Henry Wriston’s book shows that he 
was a man of great energy who was 
able to rise above the hack work and 
to take on the many tasks of his office 
with resoluteness, great cheerfulness, 
and much success. 
W. pe Kiewiet 
University of Rochester 


Tue Ipea or a Elton 
Trueblood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. xii+207 pp. $4.00. 
To review a book whose author 

offers so many ideas with which one is 

in virtually complete agreement pre- 
sents real difficulties. It is always 


hard to praise unstintingly for fear 
that the reviewer will be accused of 
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puffing. Yet I must begin by saying 
that Mr. Trueblood has dealt with 
his subject masterfully and with 
amazing scope, considering the modest 
size of the volume. 

Mr. Trueblood presents educational 
philosophy and practical admonitions 
in remarkable juxtaposition. There 
is not a single aspect of the college 
which he does not at least touch 
upon, and he relates his philosophy to 
literally hundreds of illustrative situa- 
tions. He is equally at home in 
discussing the role of the president 
and that of the student, the character- 
istics of women’s education or the 
place of the college in the community. 
He has created a skeletonized guide- 
book to the creation and functioning 
of a superior college. 

The underlying thesis (and in a 
very real sense, Mr. Trueblood’s “‘idea - 
of a college”) is that the American 
college must be Christian in concept if 
it is to be constructively meaningful. 
He returns again and again to a 
plea for “the combination of the love 
of God and the love of learning,” and 
by so doing exemplifies his cogent 
argument that the true scholar or 
professor cannot and should not be 
objective. He is willing to harbor or 
tolerate a non-Christian theology on 
the campus but has only contempt for 
atheism. At the same time, he points 
out that the Christian university is 
dealing with something other than 
the “manageable,” unconfused, and 
united society he pictures for the 
college, and therefore cannot be really 
Christian. One hesitates to take this 
argument to its logical conclusion, 
which seems to be that as we move up 
the ladder of learning into the univer- 
sity, we are entering into a set of 
confusions that plunge any belief in 
Christianity into great danger. Or to 
put Mr. Trueblood’s argument in 
another way, one should feel free to 
search for the truth so long as one 
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begins by the acceptance of Christi- 
anity as a basic assumption. Some- 
how I would be happier if the author 
felt that the search for truth in the 
university, even in the midst of its 
confusions, could and should, by 
skilled and dedicated teaching, lead 
to an even deeper realization of the 
mysterious and divine. Christianity, 
like democracy, can stand the test of 
scrutiny and doubt at whatever level. 
All honor to the professor who pro- 
fesses his Christianity, but honor, too, 
to the student who makes up his own 
mind. He will someday be a far 
better Christian as a result of going 
through this process. 

This is a splendid book and deserves 
careful reading. The administrator 
will find much in it he should take to 
heart and translate into practice; the 
layman will find much he can use 
to measure and judge what he sees 
on American campuses. 

SaMvueEL B. Goutp 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Tue Epucation or Women: Sicns 
FOR THE Future, edited by Opal D. 
David. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1959. 
xiit+154 pp. $2.00. 

Women are a problem. Have been 
for some time. However much they 
may claim full-fledged membership 
in the race called Man, they still 
represent what may rightfully be 
called ‘“‘a special case.” In a social 
movement we might describe as “Up 
the Years from Finishing School,” 
women have asserted and won their 
right to an education equivalent to 
men’s. But the female’s latter-day 
achievement of this new equity has 
begun to exact its price: a gathering 
confusion over her proper role, an 
increasing ambivalence of purpose, and 
a resulting tension and frustration 


over the conduct of her private life. 
Particularly is this true of college- 
educated women, of and for whom this 
little book was written. 

Actually, it is the Proceedings of a 
Conference on the Present Status and 
Prospective Trends of Research on the 
Education of Women sponsored by 
the American Council on Education, 
and a continuation of a series of 
Council-prompted studies of this ques- 
tion going all the way back to Ig!9. 
On an October week end in 1957, 
some twenty-three women and fifteen 
men (college presidents, deans of 
women, foundation consultants, and 
the like) foregathered in Rye, New 
York, at the invitation of the Council, 
for “the purpose of reviewing recent 
progress and stimulating new research 
in women’s education” (page vii). 

When any group this size gets 
together, at least half (if not more) of 
what is said will be either already 
familiar or too prolix to make good 
copy. This rule applies in the present 
instance, especially in the sections 
“Comment” and “Discussion” (love 
that tape recorder!) which follow each 
of the fifteen prepared papers. 

Aside from this deficiency, Editor 
Opal David has put together an 
interesting group of papers and a 
splendid bibliography on the topic 
under view. The most provocative 
of the papers, to this reviewer, are 
those on educational attitudes of 
adolescent girls, by Elizabeth Douvan 
of Michigan; on the motivation of 
high achievers, by Nevitt Sanford of 
California; and on career-development 
propositions, by David Tiedeman of 
Harvard (although his “feminine core” 
principle, borrowed from Helene 
Deutsch, has a suspiciously Aristo- 
telian ring). 

The “General Discussion” on the 
married student is disappointingly 
superficial; but very much to the point 
is the subsequent proposal by Mary 
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Bunting, of Douglass College (Rut- 
gers), to stretch out the traditional 
four-year college pattern for women 
to accommodate the recently emergent 
folkway of early marriage. 

Women are a special educational 
case partly because our culture makes 
such multiple and outlandish demands 
on them as people, but also because 
their true nature still remains some- 
thing of an enigma. The Rye gather- 
ing was redundant ad nauseam on the 
first but made conspicuously little 
headway on the second. In fact, as 
the hours and pages wore on, the 
enigma seemed to deepen. Anticipat- 
ing my own reaction after reading 
this volume, President Fels of Ben- 
nington said toward the close of the 
week end’s dialogue: “[Even] the 
biological nature of women, which in 
my innocence I would have thought 
abundantly clear by now, is apparently 
not clear at all” (page 126). This may 
require another conference. 

Van Creve Morris 
Rutgers University 


Tue Facutty 1n Counse.- 
1nG, by Melvene Draheim Hardee. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. xii+391 pp. 
$6.75. 

This book is an attempt to bring 
together much of the writing that has 
been done on college counseling, its 
values and limitations. The authors 
(two chapters are by Orrin B. Powell), 
who are the co-ordinators of counseling 
for Florida State University, are 
concerned mainly with the role of the 
faculty, along with the administration, 
counseling experts, and students. The 
sudden increase in the student popula- 
tion after the veterans returned has 
made the dispersal of student coun- 
seling necessary. According to Chap- 
ter XIV, students are counseling 
students in residence halls and for 
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orientation purposes in most of the 
nation’s colleges. 

How important is faculty counsel- 
ing, and is the average faculty member 
qualified for it? How far should he 
go, and what background should he 
have? These and many other ques- 
tions are raised, but there are no very 
definitive answers given in this volume. 
Chapter IV presents an outline of 
many existing programs, as they have 
been written up; but on page 81 we 
note the contrast between the con- 
victions of a college dean on the 
“adequacy and excellence” of his 
program of counseling and the view 
of a faculty adviser in the same 
college that “our faculty advisement 
program is practically nil.” 

The authors show that some sort 
of faculty counseling is nearly uni- 
versal in American colleges, but they 
do not indicate its weaknesses in 
many institutions, and the reasons for 
them. Too often, counseling is re- 
garded simply as an added burden, 
offering no benefits. Counselors are 
frequently completely unsuited by 
training and attitudes for the work 
they do, and often hold on to their 
jobs as a means of corralling more 
“majors” into their departments or of 
exerting influence on student pro- 
grams. The problem of inducing 
faculty members to co-operate with a 
central counseling office, to stay within 
the bounds of academic counseling, 
brings up the important subject of 
dealing with the “whole student,” 
discussed in Chapter II. 

Perhaps the most useful section for 
college educators is Chapter V, on 
the in-service training of faculty mem- 
bers for counseling, in which there is 
another smorgasbord display of prac- 
tices used, or described, in a variety 
of colleges. You may take your pick 
of formal courses, workshops, luncheon 
presentations of cases, and individual 
conferences with experts, but there is 
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little comparison or evaluation con- 
cerning the best devices or controls for 
making them work effectively. 
Perhaps we are not yet ready for 
evaluation, or perhaps faculty coun- 
seling will always be a_ big-brother 
type of contact. However, unless 
colleges are willing to finance well- 
informed expert counseling, which 
many studies have shown students 
want, something must be done to 
improve the background and attitude 
of faculty members. Some types ‘of 
valuable faculty-student contacts 
which lead to much indirect counseling 
are given scant consideration in this 
book—helping superior students to 
prepare for taking college-level ex- 
aminations, for skipping elementary 
courses; motivating advanced students 
in tutorial conferences; proposing valu- 
able summer experiences or extra 
reading; or suggesting how to take 
better notes. These are a few oppor- 
tunities for counseling that are more 
inviting to well-motivated teachers 
than generalized “‘orientation”’ confer- 
ences. Certainly we have hardly 
scratched the surface of faculty 
counseling. 
Epwarop S. JoONEs 
Duke University 


EpucaTion ror RENEWED FAITH IN 
Freepom, éy Ernest O. Melby. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xii+81 pp. 
(Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series). 
$2.50. 

Ernest O. Melby, staunch supporter 
of Deweyism (he was president of the 
John Dewey Society in 1947-48) and 
of that education which calls itself 
progressive, here steps firmly into 
the current melee over education and 
strikes out in all directions. His 
vigorous, sweeping statements will 
delight his partisans and infuriate his 
opponents, for here is a_ frankly 
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hortative, not an argumentative, book; 
consequently, it will generate more 
feeling than thought. It consists of 
battle cries, not cool rationalities, and 
it reminds us that in a battle both 
sides pray to the same gods—in this 
case, Freedom, Democracy, Good 
Human Relations, Great Education, 
Creativity, and the rest. By omitting 
precise definitions of these and other 
ideals, and by avoiding detailed 
explanations as to how progressive 
education can serve them, the volume 
makes it perilous for the reader to 


‘ disagree, lest he appear to fight against 


the gods and end up scorning Mother, 
Home, and Flag—possibly even hating 
People. 

This is not to say that there are 
not many passages in this short book 
which give the reader opportunity to 
pause and question as well as to listen, 
awed, to the noise of battle. For 
example: Mr. Melby exhorts a return 
to the “spirit of the twenties” in 
education (page 28); he dismisses as 
“loose talk” recent “preoccupation 
with the ‘gifted’”’ student (page 29); 
he quotes with approval an unnamed 
“student of the problem” who asserts 
that in 95 per cent of the cases since 
the Second World War when the 
U. S. has tried to support freedom 
and resist tyranny, it has actually 
“contrived to oppose those who 
struggle for freedom and to help the 
oppressors” (page 11)—at best an un- 
provable statement, probably an ab- 
surd one; he speaks of our decline in 
moral and spiritual emphasis, and 
asserts that “‘so far the Russian society 
has channeled a far greater proportion 
of its resources into the things of the 
spirit than have we in America” 
(page 70); he dismisses as “undemo- 
cratic” any return to a “rigid subject- 
matter curriculum, emphasis on the 
three R’s rather than on citizenship 
and personality development” (page 
4); and he declares that those who 
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have recently viewed our educational 
failures with alarm simply have 
“lacked the basic democratic insights 
and scientific understanding necessary 
to accept the progressive outlook” 
(pages 26-27). 

The most serious single logical 
fallacy of the book is its emotive 
language. Some may even say that 
there is here a little of what Jacques 
Barzun in his The House of Intellect 
calls ‘‘a flatulent Newspeak, which 
combines self-righteousness with per- 
manent fog.””! For example: A teacher 
who knows only subject-matter may fail 


because he has not identified the golden 
threads in the tapestry of creative teaching. 
These are faith, respect, humility, and 
love. . . . But once we comprehend the 
creative character of the human organism, 
once we understand the meaning of 
creativity, we can learn how to teach 
creatively. The technical side [that is, 
subject-matter] will present the least 
difficulty and will be of relatively minor 
importance. Our biggest challenge will 
be that of becoming the kinds of persons 
we must be to be truly creative teachers 


(page 64). 


Now surely no one can disagree 
that these are “good things.” But 
have exact ideas been exactly stated? 
The same question arises in the use 
of the central word in the book, 
freedom. This titanic word has, as 
we know, been tortured into a hundred 
grotesque postures by propagandists. 
It is at once a favorite word among 
apologists for communism and among 
those who preach the Western demo- 
cratic way. Surely the word does not 
mean the same thing in all mouths, 
yet there is no attempt made in this 
volume to define it even in general 
terms. Thus freedom in the secondary 
classroom seems to mean that the 
student can do pretty much anything 
he wants to do, so long as he strives 
to “grow in his own image” (page 57; 
same idea on page 26). Yet it is 

1New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. 103. 
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suggested that the private citizen’s 
right to spend his own money as he 
wishes is mot freedom; rather, massive 
federal expenditure (which can be 
made only if the money is first taken 
away from the private citizen) in 
some way is freedom. [Illustrations 
could be multiplied. 

There is, of course, no easy way to 
resolve these and the other deep 
conflicts—political, educational, philo- 
sophical—which Mr. Melby touches 
on. As an eminent, experienced, and 
highly respected educator, he deserves 
a very serious hearing. The judicious 
reader will study both sides of the 
argument, realizing the devotion and 
sincerity of those progressive educators 
who hold that an education which is 
so rigid that individual gifts are 
stifled is a false education; and realiz- 
ing the equal devotion and sincerity 
of those who hold that an education 
which is so “free” that it sends to 
college, students who cannot write, 
cannot add, and cannot think is no 
education at all. For the sake of our 
nation and our Western civilization, 
one can only hope that the disputants 
will soon abandon intemperate criti- 
cism of each other and try to settle on 
a constructive solution before the 
march of world totalitarianism makes 
any discussion of education academic 
—in both common meanings of the 
word. 

Catvin D. Linton 
George Washington University 


EpucaTion AnD Leaper- 
sHIP, by Gene M. Lyons and John W. 
Masland. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. 
XViii+283 pp. $5.00. 

This is a book that every university 
president and college dean needs to 
read (but how many can find the 
time?). It discusses the vital subject 
of how our country prepares students 
to become commissioned officers in 
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the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The authors are professors of govern- 
ment at Dartmouth College. They 
were assisted by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, and have spent 
several years at their task. They do 
not limit themselves to an historical 
account; they have traveled, inter- 
viewed, and observed; and they have 
pondered the maladies of military 
training in many places. 

The problems are spelled out in 
seven chapters ranging from “The 
Nature and Sources of Officer Require- 
ments” to “The Future of the ROTC.” 
In a note on methods and sources we 
discover that “there are no published 
books of a general character dealing 
with the three ROTC programs” (page 
244). This is true. Now that the 


‘need is clear, there should be more. 
Unfortunately, the three services 
still vigorously compete for elite man 
power much as they do for the budget 
dollar, for roles and missions, and for 
the right to win friends and money in 


Congress. Lyons and Masland re- 
mind us again what little real prog- 
ress has been made in the past ten 
years toward unification and the less- 
ening of service rivalries. They con- 
clude that “all the problems with 
which this book has been concerned, 
thus return, in many ways, to the 
Secretary of Defense” (page 242). 
I should like to suggest that 49 per 
cent of the responsibility for these 
problems rests at the doors of some 
three hundred American colleges and 
universities. They give the ROTC 
houseroom, grant credit (or refuse it), 
and lay down the rules for degrees. 
Why have college administrators failed 
to examine ROTC course content and 
teaching methods, to suggest changes, 
to demand at least a Master’s degree 
for ROTC instructors, and generally 
to insist upon high standards? Are 
they too often seeking whatever status 
and financial advantage the ROTC 
may bring to the school? 
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What are the recommended reme- 
dies? They include requiring a state- 
ment by the federal government of 
“the essential ... purpose of the ROTC 
programs” (page 215), ways of pro- 
viding continuing, meaningful sup- 
port, greater attention in courses to 
principles and general theory, and the 
elimination of “ideas of training dur- 
ing the academic year and [concentrat- 
ing] on the objectives of career-motiva- 
tion and pre-professional education” 
(page 234). ‘ 

The writers, in keeping with the 
facts, do not put all the blame for the 
inadequacy of the present programs 
on the three services. They flatly 
state that “the reasons for maintaining 
a full standard ROTC curriculum are 
often given substance by the refusal 
of civilian educators to wake up to the 
responsibilities involved in educating 
young men for service with the armed 
forces” (pages 235-36). 

What about the requirement of 
compulsory military training? The 
authors say that it is not needed, it is 
an intrusion into the educational 
process, and it is a negative factor in 
career motivation. They argue for 
federal scholarships for ROTC stu- 
dents, for more aid to institutions for 
buildings and services, and, finally, 
for separating the ROTC programs 
from reserve matters and treating 
them “from the broader manpower 
perspective that their changing objec- 
tives warrant” (page 241). 

And what are these changing objec- 
tives? Should we prepare for limited 
war, total war, or general war? Do 
we use nuclear weapons—of megaton 
size or fractional kiloton? Will the 
Army or the Air Force ever fight 
again as they did in the Second 
World War or in Korea? Can we 
afford to equip our forces with the 
most advanced weapons our scientists 
and our industries can turn out? 

Of course, the answers to these 
questions are not known in the Penta- 
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gon, and they are seldom agreed upon 
unanimously even among the most 
sophisticated. That is why the as- 
sumption of the authors that the day 
of the reserve officer is gone may be 
wrong. Who knows whether we shall 
need next month, next year, or in the 
next decade, a ready reserve, or plans 
for another mass mobilization, or an 
effective scheme to expand our in- 
dustrial production? Within the past 
two years, a strong belief has de- 
veloped both within the armed forces 
and among academic writers that the 
next war may well be waged with con- 
ventional weapons after all. That is, 
neither side will dare to use H-bombs 
or intercontinental missiles. It prob- 
ably will not be a three-day war, some 
analysts assert; probably neither we 
nor the Soviets will use megaton war 
heads at the start, and neither side 
may use nuclear weapons at all. 
About all honest men can now say 
for certain is that when this future big 


war hits, it will find us ill prepared. 
It will not take place where, or when, 


the planners expect it. We vill not 
have enough good leaders, trained and 
ready. On the other hand, we may 
continue coexisting with the Soviets 
much as we have since 1945. That 
is, with the same increasing tensions 
and the prospect of twenty-odd small 
wars. Why should the Russians risk 
a big war when it is easy to unbalance 
us with small ones? 


For a variety of reasons, therefore, 


the professional army, navy, and 
air force that Lyons and Masland 
advocate may not be good enough. 
We may still need large numbers of 
officer reservists—as replacements— 
for the same duties they have per- 
formed in the past in addition to 
many new ones. I seriously doubt 
the wisdom of putting exclusive em- 
phasis on educating career officers for 
the armed services. 

There are, let us agree, no easy 
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methods of solving the ROTC prob- 
lems. What is needed is a thorough- 
going analysis by all hands, the crea- 
tion of better techniques for a joint 
reappraisal, anc, most of all, improved 
means of continuous communication 
and fresh evaluation. This book will 
surely assist in the process. It is an 
excellent ventilator. The authors are 
to be complimented on their scholarly 
methods. Their proposals, as far as 
they go, deserve careful consideration. 
If two civilians are not sure of the 
kind of war that now threatens us, we 
must forgive them. This is a matter 
that professional staff officers have 
been getting low grades on for a long 
time. 

Last summer, authorities announced 
that substantial changes would be 
made in the new 1959-60 curriculums 
at West Point and Annapolis. The 
Continental Army Command has also 
released a detailed ROTC study. Its 
recommendations are now being 
“staffed.”” Headquarters Air Force 
ROTC has allowed for considerably 
more flexibility in its program. These 
are hopeful signs that the professional 
officers of the services are not content 
with the old ways. 

The time has now come for college 
deans and faculties on the ROTC 
campuses to make the same kind of 
review of the military curriculums 
that needs to be made continually 
(and is not) of the academic cur- 
riculums. Such a review should aim 
at a complete revitalization and re- 
building of the ROTC program, with 
far greater emphasis on well-qualified 
teachers and improved methods of 
teaching. The reorientation of the 
three ROTC programs is long overdue. 
We must emphasize excellence and 
quality as never before. In the pro- 
fession of leading men in battle, there 
are no prizes for the second best. 

H. F. Harpinc 
Ohio State University 
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